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WHATEVER one thinks of the prospects of peace and 
the curse of war, there is something noble and impressive 
in the loyalty of the Greeks and Bulgarians in this coun- 
try who, far from home and involved in pressing affairs, 
are rallying at the call of their native land, abandoning 
their shops and homes, and laying all their possessions on 
the altar of patriotism, and are returning to give their 
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peans. The struggle is not between Christianity and 
Islam, but between Europe and Asia. If Mohammedan- 
ism as a religious institution and a social system is to be 
judged by the conduct of a large number of its votaries 
of Turanian stock, then it manifestly is unfitted to be 
the dominant influence upon the lives of millions of 
people of South-eastern Europe whose traditions amply 
share in the achievements upon which rest the thought 
and the feeling of our race and our day. ‘The dominance 
of the Turk over the Slav and the Greek in the Balkan 
Peninsula is as much an anachronism as would be the 
dominance of the Hindu over the Briton in India or of 
the Mongol over the Russian. 


ed 


THE decree has gone forth, henceforth there are to be 
no more millionaires. A few years ago it was “tainted 
money” that was under the ban. Now, if we may trust 
some ready writers, all right-thinking people will combine 
to make the ownership of great wealth not only ridiculous, 
but disgraceful. ‘To all this we most heartily assent— 
with reservations. Within fifty years a most remarkable 
change has taken place in regard to the acquisition of 
knowledge and the estimation of it. Formerly a man 
was highly honored because he knew many things. Now 
no man can gain popular applause for his great learning 
unless he uses it for the common good. A similar change 
of sentiment is now coming in regard to money and its 
uses. The comparatively small class of people who 
accumulate or inherit great wealth and use it for osten- 
tation, personal luxury, and selfish indulgence, without 
rendering any voluntary service to the community, must 
go. But the business of the common people requires the 
movement of great sums of money, and this money must 
be controlled by public-spirited rich men, or by great 
trusts, or by the government: it may be by all three work- 
ing together. ‘The problem is not yet solved. 


od 


To connect the elementary principles of good breeding 
with artificial manners, and, therefore, to deem them 
negligible, if not a little contemptible, is to miss one of the 
best advantages men, in any calling, can have. If the 
reasons for a good many ministerial misfits were plainly 
known, it would be surprising to see how many were con- 
nected with indifference to the dictates of the most or- 
dinary courtesy. We have known good men, full in the 
odor of sanctity, to show a lack in this regard hard to ac- 
count for. Sometimes it was irritation sweeping over the 
banks of self-control; sometimes it was a sub-conscious as- 
sumption that the dignity of his position emancipated the 
minister from the obligations other gentlemen never for- 
swear; sometimes it was unmitigated rudeness for which all 
excuses accuse. If such virtues as produce real politeness 
could be taught, fellowship and parish committees might 
require certificates of proficiency. As it is, it may be 
remarked that questions of this sort are pretty surely 
asked, and that unsatisfactory replies produce mysterious 
indifference to many high abilities. 


J 


THE subject of special recognition of a profession such 
as is expressed in pensions and subsidies is often considered 
in connection with the ministry as if it involved a loss 
of self-respect, or as if the ministry were peculiar in ad- 
mitting such treatment. No one, however, has suggested 
that the teaching profession suffers by the acceptance of 
such gratuity as the Carnegie Fund so amply provides. 
The dignity and independence of retiring professors are 
not lowered by this provision on their behalf. No one 
feels humiliated in receiving aid from this benefaction, 
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though it proceeds from one person alone. It is t c 
as an honorable provision for members who contribute 


public service out of all proportion to their professional — 


emoluments. Why should aid to divinity students and 
pensions to retiring clergymen be scorned? How can a 
professor who looks forward contentedly to his retiring 


allowance look contemptuously on the scholarships in _ 


theological seminaries and pensions, as yet too scanty, 
of ministers? If young men hesitate to approach a pro- 
fession which makes such low average provision for their 
families, and for their old age, as the ministry, why is it 
not legitimate to offer compensation for this disadvan- 
tage both before and after the term of service? Can men 
who object to such benefactions for ministers consis- 
tently themselves accept similar benefits? The fact is 
that a man who is able to support himself during minis- 
terial study will gladly do so; and a man who receives 
aid from those who wish in this way to promote the work 
of the ministry, and who does unselfish work himself, 
is making a return quite sufficient to enable him to stand 
erect and look other men in the face. No man in any 
profession can clear his skirts of some such obligation. 


Atmosphere. 


We have well in mind a business man in a city who, 
being asked where he went to church, replied: ‘I do not 
go to church where my beliefs are taught. I am not a 
Calvinist, but I go to the most rigidly Calvinistie church 
in the city. All the week I am in the dust and discord 
of business affairs, and am sorely in need of a clean moral 
atmosphere on Sunday, something that will penetrate 
my soul and give me spiritual aspiration and food. In 
fact, I want a moral bath on Sunday,—-atmospheric bath 
you understand,—and I go where I can get it.’”’ What 
this man said is very suggestive as to all our church work. 


If it is going to do any good to the participant, it must be © 


because he is made to breathe purity and peace and hope. 

It is hardly right to say that religion is atmosphere, 
but it is quite right to say that there is a deal of religion 
in atmosphere; or it may be irreligion. ‘The first thing 
to do with a family of children is not to set them to read- 
ing the Bible or committing to memory some of its 
passages, but the first thing to do is to make the atmos- 
phere of a home express the finer traits of Christianity. 
The Christian home is a wonderful thing; it is, however, 
a very simple affair, and, we may say, a very natural affair. 
There are too many sorts of homes; that is, of human 
homes. We sometimes think, when we find the animals 
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bringing up their children, that there is much less diver- 


sity, much less instability, and a great deal more of nature. 

As we understand Jesus, he wants us to express the 
spirit of the Parables in our daily life. It is a curious 
thing that, shrewd as all of these stories are, they are 
essentially children’s stories; and the Lord’s Prayer is 
recognized as something as deep as the ocean, but with a 
shore where the youngest may wade and apprehend. 
Unfortunately, one may read or repeat these elemental 
conceptions, and never get the spirit of them. What we 


want to say is, Try to fill your household with the atmos- — 


phere of simple, gentle, natural piety. It is this which 
saves what is good, and it is this which makes any good 
seed fertile and fruitful. 


We have heard a good deal lately about the power of 


suggestion. Undoubtedly, there is a great deal in it, 
but suggestion does not altogether associate itself with 
words. Whenever you enter a household, the spirit of 


that home makes itself known to you very speedily. The 
air is full of suggestion, and that suggestion affects every- 
body that comes into it. In one home you are breathing — 
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peace and purity, in another there is a confusion of 
emotional life, in a third you have the spirit of strife, and 
in a fourth animalism dominates the atmosphere of the 
house. No one needs to say this to you: you feel it, you 
know it. The children grow up in it and are made by it. 
They feel it before birth through their parents: they 
breathe it after birth. Our lessons and sermons are busy 
everywhere trying to reverse home influences, but they 
cannot do it—not until the home atmosphere is changed. 
The fact is, we have relied too much on text and talk, on 
lecture and sermon, too little on atmosphere. 

“You disturb me,’’ said a visitor. ‘‘I will keep still,” 


he replied. “But it is not what you say, it is you—you 
in the air.’ Some are of course more interpenetrative 
than others. They possess themselves of the whole 


room or of the whole house. It is hard to escape them. 
How can you define a commander or an orator? Wendell 
Phillips filled the hall with his personality. He made 
every person a prohibitionist, at least for the time being, 
possibly an abolitionist. Phillips Brooks charged the 
atmosphere of the church. He filled Boston. Yet it is 
not notable cases that we need to seek for. What we need 
is to realize that every person lives outside of his bodily 
periphery. The body itself is only a handful of matter 
that he has organized to serve his spiritual ends. 


The Message of the Spirit. 


The effort to define the word “religion,” to compress it 
in a formula, to distil its essence in a term, a phrase, has 
thus far been a failure in part, if not wholly. People are 
apt to call themselves religious, or at least to think of 
themselves as such from very different points of view. 
There are those who think of religion as divorced from 
morality, and others who regard it as morality pure and 
simple. Some see it as.forms and symbols and sacred 
genuflexions; others, as emotional and febrile excitement; 
and still others, as philosophic calm, given mainly to con- 
templation and withdrawal from the world into the re- 
cesses of the soul. ° 

And there are others who consider it a spur to good 
works and the satisfactions of conscience by a bustling 
activity that may be set down to their credit account in 
heaven. ‘There are shades of materialism that still are 
considered religious, and shades of scepticism that will 
not give up all hope of working through the shadows to 
a belief in God, the soul, and immortality. We are not 
yet very far from the era when this world was looked 
upon simply and solely as a preparation for another. 
The revolt against it has brought about the attitude of 
many who say: ‘“‘This old world is good enough for us. 
We will not bother our heads about another; andas to a 
better, who knows there is a better?” 

Still the dark riddle of the universe makes itself felt, 
and even the giddiest and lightest cannot at times escape 
the pall it casts upon the spirit. There are forms of scep- 
ticism certainly more admirable than the refuge some 
people take in a superficial religious observance, a profes- 
sion without heart or conviction, which they hold in 
reserve as a kind of life preserver in the last emergency. 
The age is called materialistic because it is a seeking, 
probing, inquiring age. It does not commit itself to 
things that are not tried and tested. It trusts itself to 

‘little to which it cannot bring the validity of reason. 
Certainly it is vastly more honest than most so-called 
ages of faith where free thinking was crushed and rooted 


out by the ecclesiastical and civil power conspiring to-_ 


gether. ‘The materialist of our time is not afraid to express 
himself because of the danger of being burned at the stake 
or boiled in oil, and he is apt to say boldly, ‘“’This world 
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is the only one I am sure of, and I will get the most out 
of it possible.” 

It is this aim of giving nothing to the world and getting 
the most possible out of it that has become one of the 
great corrupting influences of our day. 


“What is he but a brute 
Whose flesh has soul to suit, 
Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play? 
To man, propose this test, 
Thy body at its best,— 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way?” 


It is this form of materialism, rather than doubt,— 
which may be noble and uplifting,—that the church has 
to contend with. Years ago the morally good man, the 
generous, kindly, charitable soul, was not considered re- 
ligious unless he professed, had said in church openly 
that he believed the dominant theology, and still in the 
orthodox fold this severe test is applied. But it is not 
as easy as it once was to make this.confession. ‘Too many 
of us dwell in that dim, mysterious borderland where we 
hope and trust and strive for light and guidance, but are 
afraid to say flatly we believe. But without uttering 
these words as a solemn pledge, or even formulating 
them in the conscience, is it not possible to be religious in 
a very high and pure sense? Why not leave,aside the 
assertion of knowledge about divine secrets and unre- 
vealed mysteries to listen to the message of the spirit 
in the soul itself? We may feel the presence of the life 
of God in its all-pervasive unity, which we formulate in 
the words “Our Father.’ We cannot understand it, we 
can only feel it. The message comes to us as communion. 
How can we explain this mystery? Having it as the 
most precious possession of the soul, we do not believe, 
we know. 

A tender confidence and trust lives in the heart of the 
little child who clings to his father’s hand, looks lovingly 
into his eyes, rests absolutely on his strength and pro- 
tection, and yet knows nothing of the deep designs that 
move in the father’s brain, that formulate themselves in 
great enterprises, that control, perhaps, affairs of great 
importance to the world. We, too, are children incapable 
of fathoming the great thoughts of God; but the radiating 
warmth of his love, his protection, his care, can penetrate 
our being and suffuse it with happiness and the rest and 
peace proceeding from no other source. He who has 
tasted the great joy of spiritual communion, of loving 
trust without question, has, we believe, found the secret 
of the religious life. 

We do not tear up our flowers to try and find how the 
earth’s potency enters their roots. ‘The flowers are thus 
destroyed, and we have not advanced a step in our 
search for the absolute and the infinite. So it is often 
with our religious experiences, the beautiful blossoms of 
the soul. We have made no great discovery, but we have 
destroyed our joy and happiness. Aspiration and the 
message of the spirit form the centre of the religious life. 
Nearly all forms of faith have divine episodes and great 
moments. When these pass and appear no more, they 
begin to die at the top or at the root. Many allegories 
speak to us of these things and reveal the truth. The day 
of Pentecost, the luminous Holy Grail, the visions of 
Saint Paul,—thousands of revelations,—tell us that re- 
ligion is a quickening spirit; not a system of philosophy, 
not dead creeds or theological dry bones, but a living 
power as capable to-day of working miracles and trans- 
forming the world as it ever was. It is that tide forever 
full, forever free, that, if we trust it, floats into a new 
existence, gives us an intense and vivifying personal life. 
For, whatever the preachers may say to us, it is the most 
personal, intimate, and all-pervading influence in the 
world. We may try to speak of it, to define and analyze 
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it, but we cannot. It is too absolutely a part of the soul 
experience, and can be given to another only through the 
life, the shining of the eye, the tenderness and sympathy 
of love and fellowship. It is the principle of spiritual 
union, the tie of brotherhood, the sense that we belong 
to the human family, through the tie that exists in God, 
the kinship that is divine. 


American Unitarian Association. 


“Unitarians of Long Standing.” 


A Unitarian of long standing is generally regarded as 
a veteran in the crusade of liberal Christianity. He is 
the kind of Unitarian who is enveloped in the atmosphere 
of great liberalizing influences. His memory has been 
enriched by actual experiences of inspiration in the days 
gone by. He knows he is a Unitarian. He can tell why 
he is one. What he believes is easily stated, and he never 
resorts to compromise with half-forgotten creeds and 
doctrines of doubtful authoritv. The greatest preachers 
and teachers of Unitarianism are at his tongue’s end. 
Many of them he has met personally, many of them he 
has listened to with rapt attention. What they have 
said and what they have written form a part of his mental 
anatomy. He is also equally familiar with the great 
Jaymen and laywomen who have represented our cause 
through literature and statesmanship. 

As a member of some particular church he knows the 
debt of gratitude he owes to those who have been the 
loyal friends and supporters of that church. As a stu- 
dent of denominational progress he is familiar with the 
struggles, the successes, and failures that have been en- 
countered in the attempt to penetrate the wall of super- 
stition and to carry the entrenchments of ecclesiastical 
power. ‘Temporary discouragements do not daunt him, 
and, whether or not he is able to marshal elaborate statis- 
tics to represent the growth of the cause he reveres, his 
faith never wavers in the directness and inerrancy of the 
path that stretches before him. 

But the phrase ‘‘a Unitarian of long standing’’ is sus- 
ceptible of another interpretation. It may mean almost 
anything and everything not included in the foregoing 
description. It may mean a Unitarian whose religious 
attitude is better described by “long standing” than by 
anything else. Its claim to recognition has nothing 
better to support it than mere duration. Unitarians of 
this sort have their counterparts in all other denomina- 
tions, for there are Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
and Catholics of whom nothing better can be said than 
that they are of ‘‘long standing.” ‘They have been stand- 
ing so long that they have lost the power of locomotion. 
Their minds have “‘stood’’ and they cannot think, their 
hearts have ‘‘stood’’ and they cannot be enthusiastic, 
their souls have ‘‘stood” and they cannot aspire. Their 
hands are palsied that they cannot find their pocketbooks, 
and their feet are paralyzed that they cannot walk even 
to church. In all these instances these petrified effigies 
of denominational identity become conscious of their 
religious affiliations only when the census-taker discovers 
funerals. 

In the former instances it is a genuine honor and a 
very great good fortune to be a Unitarian. In the latter 
instance it is of no more advantage to be a Unitarian, a 
Baptist, a Methodist, or a Presbyterian than to be an 
atheist so far as the world they live in is concerned. ‘They 
do no credit to themselves, their ancestors, nor to society 
at large. 


“Unitarians of long standing’’ in the first category 
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bear the burdens of ascending life. When the churches 
they belong to thrive, they rejoice: when their churches 
suffer misfortune, they redouble their efforts and carry 
them over periods of adversity, never losing sight of those’ 
ideals that are of more consequence than the fluctuations 
of their pulpit ministrations. 

But “Unitarians of long standing’’ of the second class 
just “stand,” and until they die regard the welfare of 
Unitarian churches as anybody’s business except their 
own. 

Every year the secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association is importuned to furnish statistics of denom- 
inational activity and growth for gazetteers, almanacs, 
and encyclopedias; and every year he is then reminded 
that our denomination is different in kind from any other. 
For, while the birth and baptismal records and church 
membership rolls of other churches are made with great- 
est care and tabulated with scientific precision, every 
one knows that these denominational labels are often 
wofully misleading, and that those whose names are thus 
registered are often at heart more Unitarians than any- 
thing else. On the other hand, it can almost never be 
said that a Unitarian is anything at heart but a Unitarian. 
Unitarianism is a pervading, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual atmosphere, and not at all a statistical quantity. 

And yet if all the ‘‘Unitarians of long standing,” alone, 
would be frank and just and denominationally fair; if 
there could be added to those who carry the responsibility 
of our denominational interests those also who profess 
our name; if the latter could drink of some fountain of 
moral accountability until they awoke and moved, ceas- 
ing merely to stand,—the secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association would report vital statistics such as 
every friend of our cause would review with laudable 
pride. Lewis G. WILSON. 


The Nominating Committee. 


The nominating committee of the American Unitarian 
Association has organized with Harvey H. Baker, 17 
Somerset Street, Boston, as chairman and Frederic G. 
Melcher, 385 Washington Street, Boston, as secretary. 
The other members of the committee are as follows: 
Emerson H. Addington, New Orleans; J. Conklin Brown, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Mrs. Robert H. Davis, New York; 
Robert F. Leavens, Fitchburg, Mass.; Clement K. Pitt- 
man, Evanston, Ill.; and George B. Stratton, Concord, 
N.H. 

In accordance with the resolve creating the committee, 
the secretary is ready to receive in behalf of the committee 
“suggestions and recommendations of names to be put in 
nomination’’ for the following offices to be filled at the 
next election, viz.: president; a vice-president from each 
of the eight following districts, Northern New England, 
Southern New England, Middle States, Southern States, 
Central West, Rocky Mountain States, Pacific Coast, 
and Dominion of Canada; secretary; assistant secretary; 
treasurer; six other directors, four of whom must be from 
New England, one from the Middle and Southern States, 
and one from the Western States and Pacific Coast; and 
four members of the nominating committees, two of 
whom must be from New England, one from the Pacific 
Coast, and one from the Western States. 

The resolve as it now stands (after an smelt ) 
passed at the last annual meeting to make it conform to 
the intention of the meeting which originally enacted it) 
contains no provision requiring the committee to put any 
names other than those of its own choice on the prelimi- 
nary ballot to be cast by mail; but the committee has 
voted to put on the preliminary ballot as a candidate for 
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any office “‘the name of any person in whose behalf has 
been filled before April 1, 1913, a nomination paper signed 
by at least fifty Unitarians of adult age, provided no 
more than five of such signers shall be connected with 
the same church or parish,’ this requirement being the 
same as is provided by the resolve for getting names on 
the final ballot to be cast at the annual meeting. ‘The 
same nomination paper with its signature may be used 
for putting names on both the preliminary ballot and the 
final ballot, if the double purpose is specified in the paper. 
“Suggestions and recommendations”’ to be of service 
to the committee should be sent in at the earliest moment 
and preferably not later than January 1. The resolve 
requires the committee to issue the preliminary ballots 
“on the first day of April or as soon as practicable there- 
after,’’ and the ballots must be returned before May 1. 
It is, therefore, obviously impracticable for the com- 
mittee to wait until April 1 before approaching any one 
in regard to the use of his name, especially as the candi- 
dates must be taken from widely-separated localities. 


Current Topics. 


WirH the swift advance of the Bulgarian army upon 
the suburbs of Constantinople, after a series of battles 
in the past week which may well rank with the deadliest 
engagements in the history of modern warfare, the struggle 
in the Balkans is approaching the diplomatic stage, a 
phase of the situation which is fot without menace to 
the peace of Europe. On the assumption that Turkey, 
to all intents and purposes, is defeated finally after a 
month of fighting, the diplomacy of the great powers is 
bestirring itself to devise a workable plan for the read- 
justment of affairs in South-eastern Europe, after the 
sword shall have been restored to its sheath. The basis 
of the current negotiations is a scheme of “territorial 
disinterestedness,”’ advanced by the French premier, 
M. Poincaré. Of this project, which contemplates a 
recognition of the territorial aspirations of the allies by 
Christendom, Great Britain and Russia have joined their 
approval to that of France. Against the “triple entente’’ 
is ranged, on this issue, the triple alliance, which is pledged 
to conserve the menaced interests of Austria-Hungary. 


& 


TuHE allied states have defined their collective attitude 
on the issue even at this comparatively early stage of the 
proceedings. 
they, and not the triple alliance or the “triple entente, 
will dictate peace to Turkey. There is every reason to 
believe that the four small nations are absolutely at one 
upon this point, and that they have assured complete 
harmony among themselves by a thorough understanding 
as to the share that will fall to each of the victors. Their 
temper, flushed as they are with victory and sobered by 
the heavy price in lives and treasure that they have paid 
for their triumph, is such that they may be relied upon to 
resist to the last any attempt that may be made by the 
diplomats of the West to rob them of the hard-earned 
fruits of their labors. They are determined that the long- 
deferred ‘“‘Eastern Question” shall be answered finally 
and now by the consolidation of the various races on the 
Peninsula, under the flags of the four Christian nations 
who have combined their resources to cope with a common 
peril. 


” 


a 


WHILE the nations are gathering for the autopsy over 
the body of the ‘‘Sick Man of Europe,” Bulgaria is has- 
tening the dissolution of the perennial patient by a series 
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They have informed the great powers that . 
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of military operations south of Adrianople, which are 
destined to rank among the most brilliant achievements 
in the frightful business of war. For the past ten days 
the forces under the command of Gen. Savoff, the Bul- 
garian commander-in-chief, have steadily beaten the 
enemy back upon the Bosphorus by an uninterrupted 
succession of victories at Eski-Baba, at Lule Burgas, at 
Demotica, at Tchatalja, the last-named point only forty 
miles from the Turkish capital. These cumulative re- 
verses for Ottoman arms forced the Turkish govern- 
ment last Sunday to make an admission of defeat by 
asking the powers to step in between it and its impetuous 
adversary with an offer of mediation and an armistice 
as a preliminary step. To this move the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment responded with an intimation that it would 
regard any attempt at interference at this time as in- 
opportune and unfriendly. 
ad 


THE other allies have achieved successes similar to 
those of the Bulgarians, if on an appreciably smaller 
scale. The Montenegrins have completed the invest- 
ment of Scutari after a series of hotly-contested engage- 
ments for the possession of outlying positions; the Ser- 
vians have taken Kumanovo and Uskub after severe 
fighting; the Greeks, by dint of a steady advance, are 
about to begin the investment of Salonica. Very soon, 
unless the Turks achieve the improbable feat of check- 
ing the uniform victories of the allies, the Moslem power 
in Macedonia will be so completely hemmed in by a junc- 
tion of the Servians, Greeks, and Montenegrins, with 
the Bulgarians marching down from the North-east, that 
the defenders will face the alternative of surrender or 
extermination. Wherever the allies penetrate, they are 
establishing civil government in the conquered territory, 
—a circumstance that is taken as an indication of their 
purpose to hold the lands which they are taking from the 
Ottoman and to administer them as integral parts of their 
respective states, for the purpose of securing those “‘tol- 
erable conditions of life’ to which Tsar Ferdinand re- 
ferred as the aim of the allies, in his declaration of war. 


ad 


THE prowess of the allies, and especially of the Bul- 
garians, has proved a revelation to the rest of the world. 
It had been assumed that the Turk had amply proved 
his value as a first-class fighting man in previous con- 
flicts with European powers. His failure to live up to 
shis reputation in the present war is ascribed primarily 
to an astonishing demoralization of the Turkish military 
machinery. It has been shown, for instance, that much 
of the ineffectiveness of the Turks in the fighting south 
of Adrianople was due to the fact that their commissariat 
department had broken down; that ammunition was not 
available at decisive moments; that the Ottoman soldiers 
were poorly clothed and poorly trained. On the other 
hand the enemy, always remembering Napoleon’s ob- 
servation, that an army moves on its belly, have a highly 
efficient commissariat service in excellent operation; 
their supply of ammunition is always adequate; their 
gunnery is so greatly superior to that of the Turks as to 
give them an almost decisive advantage in any contest 
of marksmanship. 

Sd 


But back of all the technical and material superiority 
which the allies have shown over their old oppressor is a 
great and vital moral force. Behind each gun, behind 
each bayonet, aimed at the Turks is an overwhelming 
resentment, a maddening sense of wrongs endured during 
a long and frightful period. Something of the hot passion 
of hate that has made each individual soldier in the 
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armies of the allied states an avenger is suggested by 
the well-authenticated reports of unspeakable atrocities 
inflicted by the fleeing Turks upon Christian non-com- 
batants all along their line of retreat in the face of a re- 
lentless, untiring foe. The sight of the bodies of mur- 
dered children, mutilated women, tortured old men in 
the path of the conquerors, has contributed as much, 
perhaps, to the terrible efficiency of the Bulgarians in 
battle as the completeness of their commissariat or the 
excellence of their equipment. ‘These fresh instances of 
Turkish savagery have reminded them of the urgent 
necessity for a triumph that shall drive the authors of 
such outrages out of Europe forever. 


Brevities, 


The first and most important thing in preaching is 
what to preach, not how to do it. 


It was George William Curtis who said, “‘An engine of 
one cat-power, running all the time, is more effective than 
one of forty horse-power standing idle.” 


It is a sad thing to feel the pangs of solitude when sur- 
rounded by people, but the solitude of nature is some- 
thing different. It is the solitude of light and freedom, 
the solitude of companionship and peace. 


The policy which is just for every man is right for all 
men, and the policy which wrongs any man is injurious 
to all men. No wrong is ever righted by another wrong. 
It is never possible to even up a wrong committed against 
one class of people by committing a similar wrong against 
another class. 


Several journals in copying the account of Dr. Crothers’s 
visit to Wales, written by Dr. W. Tudor Jones, have 
given undue credit to the Christian Register. It appeared 
first in the London Christian Life, one of our most valued 
exchanges, to which we would not willingly do an injustice. 
Credit should have been acknowledged at the beginning 
of the article and not at the end, in which case there 
could hardly have been a mistake. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Hendrik Van Ommeren. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Many of your readers are unacquainted with the 
author of the letter which appeared in the Christian 
Register of October 31, entitled ‘“The Lawrence Strike.” 
This man, Hendrik Van Ommeren, came to America 
as an immigrant to seek his fortune. Impelled by ethical 
and religious hunger, he patiently prepared himself for 
the work of the Congregational ministry and settled 
as leader in a church of that order. It was not long 
after this time when his eager, growing mind broke the 
bonds of orthodoxy, and, without whimper or protest, 
he left the church and went back to his trade, setting 
type in a printing-office. He became an expert operator 
of a linotype machine. But the church would not give 
him up so easily. Another congregation insisted upon 
his preaching in their pulpit on Sundays, while he worked 
at his machine for the support of his family on week-days. 

About this time it dawned upon our friend that the 
Unitarian fellowship of churches represented his attitude 
of mind and heart. He was called to serve as minister 
of our church in Mt. Pleasant, Mich., the site of a State 
normal school. Here he became passionately interested 
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in the work of persuading young people to reasonable — 
and moral views of religion and life. It was in the 
summer of 1910 that by mere accident he found his way 
to Chautauqua, N.Y., and I had the high privilege of 
living with him for a week at Unitarian headquarters. 
I learned to love and admire this honest and dauntless, 
modest and courageous prophet of our faith. He is now 
in his third year of settlement as minister of the Uni- 
tarian church at Lawrence. Some of the work people 
in that great industrial centre are in his congregation 
and Sunday-school. He spent the entire summer vaca- 
tion in carefully writing the account of the industrial 
strike of last winter as he saw and experienced it. Law- 
rence is indeed fortunate in having this disinterested man 
of mature experience and sympathetic insight into the 
workingman’s life as one of its ministers, and we may all 
take satisfaction in making his acquaintance. 

Just one word of the little obscure church of Mt. 
Pleasant, a church so poor that it has, I believe, never 
had a settled minister without the aid of the Unitarian 
Association. ‘This church has already discovered and 
given to our fellowship two prophets, Abraham M. 
Rihbany and Hendrik Van Ommeren,—one of Syrian 
birth, the other a Hollander. All hail to this our little 
Nazareth in Central Michigan! 

I am writing this note on November 2, a day when the 
Catholic Church offers up its prayers for all faithful and 
loyal souls, dead and living, who have done and are 
doing the world’s work. On this day we do well to 
thank God for these and such as these, his true and 
loyal servants. 

. WiLLiAM CHANNING BROWN. 

Aut, Sours’ Day. 


A Service Pension Fund. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Nor theories help facts more now than facts help 
theories. Therefore, I give you a few facts out of my 
year book, not to make plain any virtues of mine (if I 
have any) or to air any grievances (for I have none), 
but just that the necessity of a service pension fund 
for our ministers may be better realized. 

Statement of expenses for the year ending Oct. 15, 1912: 


Minister’s wife, personal . ...... $152.27 
Minister, persoual Siro moe es 170.65 
Books, magazines, papers ...... 38.00 
House: fuel and replacements 155.26 
Occasional help in house .....:.'. «). 15.25 
Telephone and electric light. . . .. , 25:39 
Table °Sf4'82" Silt he OGRE “aires 286.67 
Church andichanityical £5 Crea hee 70.23 
Vacation and entertainments ..... 89.15 
$1,008.81 

Saletan) occas ialas $922.93 

COS sich et ac unt te en aS 20.00 

Gifts: ors LET ee 35.00 

Extra labor (auditing 
books) sincbilag jaan 28.00 
$1,005.93 1,005.93 
$2.88 short 


Notice the amount paid for life insurance (which is 
conspicuous by its absence), along with the $2.88, comes 
out of what I saved before I became a minister. My 
salary is $950 and a parsonage. Previous to May it was 
$900 and parsonage. ‘These figures have revealed some 
things to me. I must buy cheaper clothes and make 
them last longer; or curtail on books and magazines; 
or close up one room in our house, and thus save on fuel; 
or give less to help those not so able as myself; or plan 
a much less expensive vacation. I shall try this year to 
have my balance over instead of short. ‘There are 
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several ways in which I could increase my earnings if 
"mere money was my reason for being in the ministry. I 
could sell life insurance, paint show cards, run a mail- 
order business, correspond to the newspapers, or audit 
books and accounts. None of these things do I want to 
do. I wish to devote myself to the ministry, which I 
place on a higher basis than money value. 1 can do this 
with whole-souled devotion if I but have the assurance 
that later in life, if I need it, there is a sure and adequate 
pension awaiting me, for having given up the best and 
most productive years of my life to this work at financial 
loss. You will see from the above figures that not from 
my meagre earnings ought to come that later pension, 
but from the churches that exact of us now financial loss. 
If every church will give at least one per cent.—and more 
if it can—of its minister’s salary, and every layman, who, 
free from the limitations of the ministry in power to 
make money, who, honoring that ministry, grateful for 
some good that has come to him from it, will help to 
swell the fund to adequate proportions, then will I, and 
many others like me, gladly labor in this field, even 
though it be at a loss financially every year. 
ARTHUR E. WILSON. 
NortTHFIELD, Mass, 


Freedom of Speech. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Mr. Littlefield, under ‘‘ Free Church and Free Speech,”’ 
says, ‘Freedom of speech rests absolutely upon economic 
independence.” Very likely. But what is to be under- 
stood by these terms? 

There are men who, in their preaching, in common 
with others in their judgments of preaching, express 
- crude or half-formed opinions, often quite at variance 
with known facts, and think themselves abused because 
thoughtful listeners do not agree with them. Others, 
with strange and striking lack of consideration, not to 
say of courtesy, use expressions in the pulpit in full knowl- 
edge of the fact that in so doing they but touch old wounds, 
awaken old and bitter prejudices, alienate friendships. 
When protest is made, these men loudly lament their lack 
of freedom. They mistake the situation. It is not 
freedom they are needing, but “common sense and good 
manners. If by “free speech’? we mean any man’s 
chance to say what he may please, regardless of other 
and weightier considerations, two facts should be noted. 
First, such freedom has no existence: it is nowhere to 
be found; it is a mere abstraction. And, second, it is not 
to be desired, since freedom, to be of value, must pre- 
suppose intelligence, judgment, and self-restraint. 

Again, what is economic independence, in relation to 
free speech? If it means ability to pay one’s debts, the 
majority of us should be speaking with a tolerable degree 
of freedom. If the expression is meant to indicate the 
possession of a liberal income, many ministers are ever 
so fortunate; and what we are to note is that they are 
the very men who spoke most freely and fearlessly when 
income was in inverse proportion to their sense of truth 
and duty. But, if economic independence means the 
possession of so much money that one needs not consider 
the wishes and feelings of others, then this, too, does not 
exist. If human experience has demonstrated any one 
truth more than another, it is this; namely, that a man 
who is deterred by financial considerations from speaking 
the vital truth as he sees and feels it cannot be de- 
pended upon to speak it under any circumstances, since 
modifying considerations of one sort or another are 
always present. 

Jonathan Edwards was a man of independent and free 
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speech. He had not always salary enough to live de- 
cently on, but saw in that fact no good reason for limit- 
ing his measure of truth. Practically, then, he was 
economically as well as spiritually free. He dared go 
without what his people would not, or could not, give 
him, and dared not preach less than the truth that was 
his. 

The manners of the drawing-room will hold in the pul- 
pit; and, where a proper respect and sympathy for others 
is found, as wholesome a measure of freedom obtains in 
the one place as in the other. Men and women in good 
company do not usually, even though economically in- 
dependent, say all that they think upon every matter. 
Each is mindful of the other’s point of view. Convic- 
tions are respected. Good taste, as well as the highest 
wisdom, forbid any attempt to take positions by assault. 
When a guest, in sincerity and in truth, must differ with 
his host, he finds it quite possible to do so without heat, 
as without any conscious abridgment of his freedom of 
speech. 

Fault-finding, criticism, opposition, these abound in 
all walks. Let none of us suppose that they are peculiar 
to the ministry. They are but part of the great game of 
give and take in this world, and given for the good of our 
souls. If the average audience could listen to the aver- 
age minister year in and year out, without even trying to 
defend itself, it would deserve even worse than it gets. 
The longer I am in the ministry and the more I learn of 
life’s beneficent limitations, the stronger grows my con- 
viction that of all the professions that of the minister is 
the most free. W. F. SKERRYE. 

‘TEMPLETON, Mass. 


Smith’s Church z 


BY ONE ‘OF THE FAMILY. 


My name is Smith, and as one of a considerable family 
I have felt a personal interest in a series of articles in the 
Ailantic Monthly, on “Smith and the Church.” Why 
Smith does not go to church, what the Church has to 
say to Smith, and why Smith is outside the Church,— 
these interesting problems have been discussed from al- 
most every point of view except that of the Smiths them- 
selves, and, in the October number, the subject, so far 
as the Ailantic is concerned, seems closed by some letters 
under the general title “The Last of Smith.” All this 
gives one of the family a curious sense of being a kind of 
clinical material, to be studied, dissected, and finally 
buried, as though the last of Smith had come. And this 
sense of premature encoffinment is all the more bewilder- 
ing because the Smith family have not been in the habit 
of regarding themselves as a ‘‘problem,’’ or as though one 
of the perplexities of the time was what an Atlantic writer 
calls the “Smithiness of Smith.” On the contrary, my 
branch of the Smiths cherishes a homely family maxim, 
“Don’t be a problem.”” We are just plain people, run- 
ning our own affairs, and regarding it as the first article 
of a manly creed to be on nobody’s mind, or, as the apostle 
said, “‘Laboring night and day that we might be chargeé- 
able to no man.” 

When, therefore, a ‘‘ Churchman,” with the cynical note 
so familiar in all the centuries of ecclesiasticism, calls on 
Smith to return to the Church, or when an ‘‘outsider”’ 


deplores that Smith must remain outside the Church until 


in the interest of toleration “ many funerals’’ occur, they 
both seem to our family to miss the real point of the 
discussion. For, curious as it may seem to ‘ ‘Churchman,” 

and extravagant as it may seem to ‘Outsider,’ the 
Smiths, quite apart from their disinclination to be problems 
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of any kind, are entirely unaware of this exclusion from 
Christian fellowship, and quite deaf to this call of a 
patronizing church for which all our critics assume that 
we are eagerly listening. On the contrary, we have been 
taught from infancy in our family that the discipleship 
of Jesus Christ is an open, free, and unembarrassed oppor- 
tunity, and that the Christian Church is a much larger 
affair than priests can create or conventions define. Most 
of us, indeed, hold ourselves to be church members, only 
of a very different kind of church from that elaborate 
structure of creeds, rituals, and hierarchies of which all 
our commentators have written. We believe in the 
“Holy Catholic Church,” only we mean what we say,— 
that the Church is the organization of holiness, the com- 
prehensive association of consecrated living. ‘The Smiths 
read their Hibbert Journal, and they assent to the words 
of the Anglican Bishop of Tasmania in the July number: 
“The Church is not a theoretically constructed society with 
a stereotyped set of canons and ordinances and a rigid 
constitution. She isa living, growing organism, a vast tree, 
with roots and trunk, and branches and branchlets... . 
And, where there is growth, mere system-making and 
purely dogmatic theology are bound to come short of 
the full reality.” 

The Smiths, moreover, read their New Testament, and 
think they observe that this comprehensive and expanding 
view of Christian fellowship is that of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Nothing, they have been led to conclude, could 
be more remote from that teaching than the construction 
of an ecclesiastical organization, with walls to shut out 
heretics and rules of discipline within. ‘That, indeed, seems 
to be just what already existed in the Hebrew State, and 
against this limited orthodoxy Jesus, at the cost of his 
life, seems to have protested. Externalism, officialism, 
sacerdotalism, and traditionalism were stifling the spiritual 
vitality of his people, and his mission was to save them from 
that asphyxiation, and to let souls out from a religion of 
forms and observances into a religion which was in spirit 
and in truth. ‘‘Where the spirit of the Lord is,’’ said 
Paul, “there is liberty.” In short, the purpose of Jesus 
was not to found a church, but to establish a kingdom. 
“Jesus,” says the first announcement of his mission, 
“came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of the kingdom 
of God.” ‘Seek ye first,” he said in his own summary 
of the gospel, “the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness.” ‘“The kingdom of God,” he later said, “is come 
unto you.’ And this kingdom, however disguised it 
was in the Hebraic language of a Messianic reign, was 
essentially and permanently his title for a moralized and 
spiritualized world. It is a kingdom which is hard for 
them that trust in riches to enter. It is a kingdom 
which is like the character of little children. It is a 
kingdom which is “within you.” “The kingdom of 
God,” in Paul’s great words, ‘“‘is not meat and drink, 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
“The gospel of the kingdom,’’ Harnack has lately said, 
“is concerned with the undivided heart, and its uncon- 
ditional surrender to the creative and guiding will of a 
holy and loving God.” 

But if this was the obvious purpose of Jesus Christ, 
what is to be said of the persistent attempts to reduce 
the kingdom to terms of the ‘‘Church”’? What impres- 
sion must be made, for instance, on the mind of an un- 
sophisticated Smith by the definition of a distinguished 
prelate that the Church is ‘‘the great company of the 
baptized”? Why, this seems to us to mistake form for 
essence, symbol for fact, conformity for discipleship, the 
water of sprinkling for the water of life. For the obvious 
fact is that many baptized persons are, according to the 
mind of Christ, not Christians at all, and that many 
persons are acceptable disciples who are not baptized. 
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The same thing may be said about conformity to the 
creeds. One may repeat with entire assent all the sen- 
tences of all the creeds—Apostles’, Nicene, and Athana- 
sian—and not find himself committed to anything that 
can be called a Christian life, to honesty, purity, frater- 
nity, sacrifice, or love. It is quite true that the tradi- 
tional rites of his national faith were precious to Jesus 
Christ. He accepted the baptism of John, and at his 
last meeting with his friends bade them remember him 
in a memorial meal; but these external forms were to 
him the symbols of personal consecration, and, when he 
met that response of the will, he waited for no rite of ini- 
tiation before saying, ‘‘Follow me.” ‘John indeed bap- 
tized with water, but Jesus baptized with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. ‘Christ sent me,’ said Paul, 
“not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.” In other 
words, what Jesus was looking for was not conformity, 
but loyalty: he wanted, not churchmen, but disciples. 
His most unmeasured promises were for these uncon- 
strained and intimate evidences of fellowship: ‘‘Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world... . Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto me.” ‘‘Whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother and my sister and my 
mother.” 

Why, then, do the Smiths not go to church? Among 
many other reasons, because the Church has lost so much 
of the spirit of its Master, and has set itself up as a form 
of government instead of an instrument of the gospel of 
the kingdom. ‘To speak with entire frankness, this seems 
to plain people like the Smiths nothing else than ecclesi- 
astical snobbishness. It is as if the church were a club, 
and the members said, ‘Oh, yes, Smith is a good fellow 
and a good citizen; but we shall have to blackball him 
unless he is given a ‘new name,’ and is baptized Stuy- 
vesant or Winthrop.” There is not the least chance for 
the Church to win adherents by any such principle, 
which reduces Christian fellowship to club-membership. 
The Smiths, as their name implies, are unterrified demo- 
crats; and the first thing that draws them toward the 
Christian religion is its sublime characteristic of spiritual 
democracy. Hierarchies, apostolic successions, the arro- 
gant talk of the Church and the sects, priests, presby- 
teries, platforms,—all these ingenuities of ecclesiastical 
machinery which absorb the minds of so many theo- 
logians and the debates of so many assemblies seem to 
us, however interesting and serviceable as machinery 
they may be, as different from the real purpose of the 
Christian religion as a railway track is from the power 
which propels the train; and, when the mechanism of 
religion is mistaken for its motive power, and a single- 
track line is regarded as a Sacred Way, then we must ° 
anticipate either loss of spiritual momentum or collision 
and wreck. : 

Perhaps this point must be stated even more frankly. 
The fact is that this transformation of the gospel into an 
external, mechanical, and governmental scheme seems 
to the plain folk of the Smith connection the most unper- 
suasive and repelling of heresies. The vastness of the 
Roman Church and the half-understood assumptions of 
the Eastern Church remain to many minds imposing 
because of their distance and magnitude; but when it 
comes to pretensions which are near at hand, of sacer- 
dotalism and synods, of ceremonial and clericalism, then 
—to speak plainly—they all seem ludicrously out of 
place in the modern world and pitifully out of harmony 
with the spirit of Jesus Christ. This ecclesiastical atti- 
tude affects our minds much as people are nowadays 
stirred by industrial monopolies. It seems as if a few 
persons had formed a theological trust, and offered to 
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the unorganized consumer the alternatives either of 
coming in or of being frozen out. ‘‘Pay our price, join 
the combination, and your interests are safe. Stay out- 
side or propose competition, and you must expect to be 
crushed.”” But the sublime quality of the Christian re- 
ligion is that, like the sunshine, it cannot be monopolized. 
To pretend that it has a limited efficiency is in fact nothing 
else than a ‘‘bluff.’’ It is like the enterprise of a little 
boy, of which a distinguished theologian used to tell, 
who sold tickets to his mother’s backyard so that the 
neighbors might see the eclipse. Those who came in 
got what they paid for, but those who stayed outside 
the fence were not robbed of the sky. 

When, therefore, the problem of Smith and the Church 
is raised, the victims of the inquiry may in all friendliness 
invite the Church to reconsider itself as a “problem.” 
Has not the idea of the Church of Jesus Christ shrunk 
with the centuries, and become an instrument of clerical 
minds and limited aims, instead of being an instrument 
of universal and human redemption? A professor in 
the university near my home told me not long ago that 
he had received a letter which illustrates this view. It 
was from one of those terrors of modern civilization who, 
in the preparation of some college task,—a debate, it may 
be, or an essay, or what with playful exaggeration is 
called an ‘original research,’’—writes letters to many busy 
people, tabulates their replies, and then regards the result 
as his own work instead of that of his victims. This 
ingenuous youth asked of my neighbor, as he no doubt 
had asked of many other teachers, the following ques- 
tion: ‘How many Christians in your university go into 
athletics?’’ Did he mean to inquire how many young 
men played their games honorably and fairly, so that 
Jesus, looking on them, as he*once looked on a prosperous 
young man, would love them? On the contrary, his 
further questions showed that he.had in mind an entirely 
technical problem of conformity and confession, the 
acceptance of a creed or a rite, the membership in an 
organization. It was as though the athletic life and the 
Christian life occupied two distinct departments of ex- 
perience, so that one might ‘“‘come out” of the one and 
“go into” the other. Life was regarded as a kind of 
vestibule train where one might pass through different 
experiences, as though-one slept in one car and ate in 
another. This youth, in other words, had been so shut 
by teaching and tradition within the departmental and 
professional idea of the Christian life that the Church 
had come to seem to him something set quite apart from 
the world. He had forgotten that the athletic life is itself 
a part of the Christian life, and that, when the apostle 
Paul wanted to describe Christian experience,’ he used 
most naturally the language of athletics. ‘“‘I keep my 
body under.” “So fight I, not as one that beateth the 
air.” ‘‘So run that ye may attain.” “All run, but one 
receiveth the prize.’”’ The Christian, that is to say, does 
not have to ‘go into’’ athletics. He is there already, 
running a straight race, fighting a good fight, wrestling 
not against flesh and blood, but against the rulers of 
wickedness in high places. When Ignatius Loyola wrote 
his prayers, he called them most fitly “Spiritual Exer- 
cises.”’ ‘The Church, therefore, which does not care for 
the body as a part of its task cannot be a competent 
guardian of a human world. ‘The cause of Jesus Christ 
needs the muscle as well as the mind, a chaste and dis- 
_ ciplined body as well as a reverent and {teachable will. 

And, if the duty of the Church calls it to the care of the 
body, it is not less concerned with the life of the mind 
and of the will, with the world of trade and of politics, 
of art and science, of social service and international peace. 
Nothing less than this comprehensive ideal can satisfy the 
Christian hope. While Christian teachersseem so gen- 
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erally absorbed in trying to crowd the world into a re- 
stricted church, the real problem before them is to apply 
an expanded church to save the world. ‘‘All things are 
yours,’ wrote Paul to the little company at Corinth, 
“whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas,”—the sects of 
the Early Church,—‘‘or the world, or life, or death, or 
things present, or things to come; all are yours, for ye 
are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’”’ That is the Church 
of the kingdom, to which the Smiths humbly but confi- 
dently desire to belong. And who shall say that any- 
thing less than this is the Church which is to be? 


On the Anniversary of the Birth of Keats, October 29. 


Among the boughs this amber autumn morn 
The soft melodious South made tuneful stir, 

As in remembrance of the days that were, 

And that whereon his songful soul was born. 

What though the fields were garnered of their corn, 
What though there leaped no agile grasshopper, 
What though there sang no ear-enrapturer, 

His heart would not have found the scene forlorn! 


Through haze-hung air a milkweed argosy 
A fairy haven sought; unto the shore 
Its litany of love the rillet said; 
Then all the glowing day gleamed goldenly, 
Until we cried with him, as oft before, 
“The poetry of earth is never dead:” 
—Clinton Scollard. 


The Religious World. 


The new religion of cosmic humanism seems as yet 
to have found only sporadic expression in America, but 
in England the case is different. There the claims of 
the life force as the rival of God have been heard and 
controverted in prominent public discussion. Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw has appeared, notable within the last 
year, as the exponent of this substitute for traditional 
religion, while the protagonist of faith in God has been 
Rev. R. J. Campbell of the City Temple, London, well 
known in America. Mr. Shaw, by an address on ‘‘ The 
Future of Religion,” delivered at Cambridge, and other 
utterances, called out a series of sermons from Mr. Camp- 
bell. ‘These have been published in the Christian Com- 
monwealth, together with letters in reply from Mr. Shaw 
and comments from many readers. Mr. Campbell thus 
expresses what Mr. Shaw seems to him to mean: “Ac- 
cording to Mr. Shaw, if I rightly recollect his words, God 
is an urge, a ceaseless effort, the life force of the cosmos, 
making toward conscious self-achievement. He has no 
eyes, hands, or feet, if I may so put it. We are his eyes 
and hands and feet; through us he looks forth upon the 
world; through us becomes dimly aware of himself; 
through us aspires, plans, struggles, succeeds, or fails; 
and, just in proportion as we prevail in what is worth 
battling for, does God prevail in his ages-long straining 
endeavors to arrive at a fuller consciousness of himself. 
That is the whole cosmic secret, and there is no other. 
God, so to speak, is being born into self-awareness, and 
one day will arrive at the final stage of the costly, agoniz- 
ing process.” This seems a fair presentation of Mr. 
Shaw’s view, except that perhaps he feels less certainty 
of the “final arrival” than the last clause expresses. In 
an open letter to Mr. Campbell, Shaw writes: “The ery 
of God to men as I hear it is: ‘Pity me; help me; stop 
flattering me; above all, stop talking damned nonsense 
in your superstitious terror of me. For I also am beset 
with error and burdened with unimaginable labors; 
and I have created you to be my helpers and servers, 
not my sycophants and apologists.’”’ 

One reads also that Mr. Stanton Coit has contributed 
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to the disctission, in a discourse recently delivered at his 
Ethical’ Church, on the subject, ‘The Showing Up of 
Mr. Campbell’s God by Mr. Shaw.” Of course Mr. 
G..K. Chesterton, the ‘defender of the faith,’’ has not 
been able to kéep out of the discussion, and is quoted as 
sayirig, in substance, before the same club which Mr. 
Shaw addressed on the “Future of Religion,” that “Mr. 
Shaw’s philosophy is ‘nonsense, with its struggling life 
force of a God that no one could reverence or worship. 
Such a god is rather an object of pity.” 

It should be added that Mr. Shaw has been taken to 
task for using at times the term ‘‘God”’ for his concep- 
tion of cosmic urge or life force. To this he replies, in 
substance, that the term is unfitting, but no fully satis- 
factory word suggests itself. 


The question of miracles is by no means settled. Some- 
thing over a year ago Rev. J. M. Thompson, dean of 
divinity at Magdalen College, Oxford, published an ex- 
cellent critical discussion of ‘‘ Miracles in the New Testa- 
ment.” Despite the fact that Mr. Thompson’ s Christol- 
ogy is of the highest, his ecclesiastical superior, Dr. Ryle, 
Bishop of Winchester, promptly removed him from his 
post. The result was a controversy still in process. 
Much of this was carried on in the columns of the Guar- 
dian, and some of the more important papers there printed, 
on the conservative side, have since appeared in a volume 
called ‘‘Miracles.” The secular reviews have had nu- 
merous articles, and most recently, at the Church Congress, 
convened at Middlesbrough on the last day of September, 
four eminent churchmen defended the faith against Mr. 
Thompson. ‘lwo of these were the eminent Dr. Sanday, 
who has recently argued, without imperilling his ortho- 
doxy, that the deity of Jesus lay in his subliminal self, 
and the Rev. A. C. Headlam, well-known as.a New Testa- 
ment exegete. To them all Mr. Thompson replies in 
the Christian Commonwealth for October 9, and the reader 
cannot but feel that his opponents have in truth avoided 
the issue. One is pleased to see men like Percy Gardner 
and Kirsopp Lake speaking boldly against obscurantism 
and reaction. 
~ One chief point of attack in Mr. Thompson’s book was 
his argument against the reanimation of Jesus’ dead 
body as a necessary article of Christian faith. The 


Bishop of London spoke in public of him as having denied | 


the resurrection of Jesus. To this Mr. Thompson re- 
plied spiritedly that he denied only physical resuscitation 
of a corpse, not resurrection from the dead. ‘The Bishop 
rejoined, “I do not admit that the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead on the third day can mean any- 
thing except the resuscitation of his dead body.” This 
at least defines the issue, and shows what leaders in the 
Church of England regard as of faith concerning the 
Resurrection. 


_ The University of Chicago is the centre not only of an 
enormous educational influence, but specifically of a 
very definite and effective movement toward liberalism 
in theology. Probably nowhere else in America can the 
liberal, whether student, teacher, or minister, come into 
touch with the advancing current of religious thought 
at so many points and so fruitfully as here. ‘This is 
well illustrated in two periodicals issued by the Univer- 
sity and edited for the most part by its Faculty of Divin- 
ity, the American Journal of Theology and the Bzblical 
World. In the latter is just beginning a course of studies 
on the Apostolic Age, conducted by Prof. George Holley 
Gilbert. This scholar will be remembered as formerly 
professor of New ‘Testament literature in the orthodox 
Congregational Chicago ‘Theological Seminary, and as 
having been removed. from his chair on account of his 
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liberal views. He has just published a book entitled 
“Jesus” (Macmillan, 1912), a popular and readable dis- 
cussion, yet thoronghly critical and up to date. ; 
Unitarian reader will not discover any divergence 
attitude between the author and himself. ‘The accous 


resurrection are relegated to a special section, he : 
“The Legendary Jesus,” after the account of “The 
Historical Jesus” is finished. That a scholar of this — 
attitude should be chosen to lead the New ‘Testament 
course in the Biblical World is a new and striking evidence — 
of the rapid movement toward liberalism in circles te 
tionally “orthodox.” . 
It is well-known that the New Testament contains a_ 
number of quotations from “secular’”’ writers. * ' For 
example, the saying ‘““For we ate also his offspring” is 
from Aratus (ca. 375 B.c.) and “Evil communications 
corrupt good manners” from Menander. In the Ex-— 
positor for October, Rendel Harris shows that Acts xvii. 28 
has another quotation from ‘‘one of your own poets.” 
The famous words ‘‘In him we live and move and have | 
our being” occur in a passage from the Cretan poet Epi- — 
menides (ca. 600 B.C.), a passage of which, as has long ~ 
been known, another line is quoted in Titus 1. 't2.° The 
original reads, : 
“The Cretans have fashioned a tomb for thee, O_Holy and High! 
Liars, evil beasts, idle bellies; 
For thou diest not; forever thou livest and standest; 
For in thee we live and move and have our being.” al 
That another such quotation, from a more eminent soneeae 
has been put into the mouth of Jesus was argued by — 
Wilhelm Nestle in a recent number of the Zertschrift fir 
Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft. It is the saying “He 
that is not against us is for us” (Mark ix. 40, Luke ix. 50) 
or ‘‘He that is not with me is against me’’ (Matt. xii. 30, 
Luke xi. 23). In an oration of Cicero, Pro Q. Ligario, 
there is allusion to an apparently well-known saying of 
Julius Cesar, ‘‘We reckon as adversaries all who are not 
with us, you as friends all who are not against you.” ‘That 
such a saying might become current as a proverb, and 
in time find a place among reputed et be of Jey ts 
possible, if not probable. 


The God of our Fathers.* 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. “fi I 


They that live in the front line of progress, and ase the 
brave blood of youth tingling through their hearts, are 

wont to overlook the past and its finalities. They some- 
times fail to distinguish between philosophies that ever 
call for restatement and finalities that are to be the bees 
rock of the soul’s existence. 

These departed millions, whose earthly lives stone in 
ever-dimmer lines behind us, transmitting unto us from 
the ages beyond ages the surpassing gifts of life and truth, — P 
were our peers, and they lived not in vain. They found 
out much. Paying the price, they. rose to admiralty. — 
Some things they knew. ‘Truth is no timid goddess, — 
shrinking away like a snowflake before heated opposition. 
On the contrary, once nestled into human hearts, she 
laughs to scorn the popular test of the pragmatist, 
“that is truth which works,’ and steadfastly waits to be 
understood of all. Truth stands, challenge it as you 
like. You can only accept the truth or reveal yourself. — 
If it does not work with you, it is because you are incom- 
petent or vain or self-centred or. partially insane or — 
otherwise unworkable. ride y 


——————— eS eS eee ee 
* An address delivered at the Ministers’ Institute, East Gloucester, Mass., September 2 
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_ It is my high privilege to stand here, and for the glory 
of God and the spiritual health of living men to proclaim 
anew the truth wherein our fathers have known God. 
By our fathers I mean the Unitarian thinkers of the last 
half-century. It is in no narrow spirit that I make this 
demarcation. I forget not the dear company of kindred 
spirits who in other churches caught the same visions, 
nor yet the slender file of the heroic liberals of proceeding 
ages who held at least in part this truth. Nor would I 
seem to exclude from our spiritual ancestry any earnest 
soul who, in earlier years, found or looked for light. But 
I truly believe that the idea of God, which can be found 
in the pages of Theodore Parker (eloquent champion of 
every righteous thing), Frederick Henry Hedge (of whom 
while yet a young pastor in Bangor Emerson wrote in a 


_ letter to Dr. W. H. Furness, ‘‘He is a solid person who 


cannot be spared in a whole population of levities’’), 
James Martineau (greatest theologian of the last century), 
Edward Everett Hale (versatile builder in the kingdom 
of God), and their high-hearted companions, is a finality, 
the ripe fruitage of the ages upon ages of human en- 
deavor and prayer. It is, if. not the complete, at least 
the sufficient expression of the thought of Jesus con- 
cerning God. It is the essence of the Bible made in- 
telligible for all time. 

Entering in through the lovely portals of Transcenden- 
talism, our fathers turned away from such Biblical and 
ecclesiastical ideas about God as had only pragmatic 
value in that they once helped somebody; discarded the 
deistic view, that of an outside God, who leaves his per- 
fected machine to run automatically; and gathered in 
reverent trust in the everlasting temple of God, wide with 
the breadth of an infinite universe and deep with the rea- 
sonableness of immortal souls, and therein constantly 


~ walked with God. 


Theodore Parker, in his treatise on ‘‘’The Natural and 
Philosophical Idea of God,” wrote: “I think that the 
idea of God as infinite perfection, perfect power, wisdom, 
justice, love, holiness, is the grandest thought which has 
ever come into mortal mind.” Eagerly agreeing with 
this serene judgment, I should like to set forth the revela- 
tion of the perfect God by extended quotations from the 
impassioned faith of Parker, the sublime optimism of 
Hedge, and the resplendent thoughtfulness of Martineau. 
But suffer me rather to take the fathers into my heart and 
utter in my own words the truth I have received from 
them; for thereby I not merely express the theology of 
the fathers, but also show forth a little of its hold upon 
the present. 

To-day I have lifted up mine eyes unto the hills, and 
have found myself looking into the smiling face of God. 
To-day I have walked in the fields, and have felt myself 
upborne by the caressing hand of the Almighty. To-day 


I sat long in the open, and all things laid God so near me 


as to make it a holy day: the bobolink trilled his melo- 
dies, the robins that all day long sought earthworms and 
flew with them to the young birds in the maple by my 
door expressed the divine care. ‘The red poppies that, 
spite of prolonged cold and wet, this day struggled into 
bloom, made visible the eternal will. The grass of the 
lawn, the wayside, the cultivated field, and the neglected 
meadow, of the swamp and the dry hillside and the 
shady woods,—the grass of every field and condition by its 
wonderful variations displayed the enchanting delicacy of 
the Creative Mind. So every day the world is a pageant 
revealing the qualities of God. ‘The sunrise and the song- 
sparrow; the full heat of the day and the honey bees 
murmuring in the blossoming linden; high noon, with 
fleecy white clouds above and dainty white butterflies 
below; afternoon, with unabated sweetness and its tire- 
less vireo song; and then the dusk, the rare glory of the 
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yellow disks of the evening primrose, the whip-poor-will’s 
mellow’ cry, and the evening star over the dark cloud,— 
all are lovely creatures of the thought of the eternal and 
intelligent Creator. 

Not to-day, nor any day, does evil show itself in. the 
physical world. All conditions are essential elements in 
a growing world. It is not that God grows, as some 
would have us believe, but simply that, as the Creator 
thinks on and on in the inevitableness of a perfect intelli- 
gence, his thoughts so deal with the substance of which 
earth is composed as to invite and develop from stage to 
stage the progress of a universe. Creation has been an 
evolution, a process whereby mind has caused dead 
matter to move into shapes of beauty, to rise into living 
A perfect 
God has wrought this wonder, and the delays and multi- 
form friction and death along the way have been neces- 
sary elements in the method. No flight without friction, 
no life without travail. Our good God has produced the 
best possible world by the best possible method,—or,; 
rather, is producing, for the end is not yet, which fact 
should steady our thoughts when it seems to us that the 
trials and temptations of the present time are the darkest 
and saddest of all in this interminable course. 

Because of the lack of a large understanding of the 
divine evolution of things and men, certain impatient 
spirits of our day question the benevolence and love of 
God, and affirm that he is limited in power. Such per- 
sons exaggerate the weight of the world’s suffering. You 
will miss the sunlit glory of the wooded hillside if you 
harp upon the tragedies of. the forest. True, every tree 
there has throttled others and is rooted in their decay, 
and nearly every living creature meets death from a 
stronger: moth and rust consume whatever is exposed 
there. But these facts are not ultimate, not the impor- 
tant aspect of the forest. These so-called ills contribute 
to that enduring stream of power which makes the sway- 
ing trees beautiful, the bird songs enchanting, and the 
forest a reservoir of waters to all the land below. 

Still less do human trouble and sin offer ground for 
denying the good-will and power of God. It leads -to 
exaggeration again when one dwells upon man’s un- 
happiness. "Tis not the sufferings of the multitude, but 
the developing nobleness of the souls that form the multi- 
tude that reveals the influence of God. Life is a mar- 
vellously fit course of conditions that try men’s souls, 
reveal every weakness and build up every good. God’s 
care is for the individual, for each one; and no individual, 
though one of the submerged tenth, has ever yet found 
himself cut off from the love of God which is eternal life. 
Under the worst of earthly conditions any sufferer can take 
heart and do a righteous thing. In his own moral pos- 
sibilities rather than in the massed woes of his race the 

soul may look for God. 

The wrongs that arouse chivalry, the pains that de- 
mand obedience to law, the woes that rebuke folly, the 
deprivations that haunt the idle path, the griefs that 
overshadow heedless days, the tide of death ever at our 
threshold,—these utter the solicitude of God. “They show 
his haste to help all stumblers along their way of growth. 
As the eternal truth, which we call the law of gravitation, 
holds all objects in their rightful position, controlling 
every motion of every physical atom, so the eternal will, 
our beneficent God,- by ways dark or bright, holds all 
souls to their rightful life, makes of every gpa and 
palace a foregleam of immortality. 

The conviction that there is another world is vital to 
this “grandest thought which has ever come into mortal 
mind.” For it is only by lifting up our worn faces to the 
fair vision of that mysterious better world that we find: 
our whole ground for trusting the perfect justice of God. 
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Before we caught that gleam we were hurried and anxious. 
So many sinners seemed not to have time enough to de- 
velop a conscience, so many ignorant persons near the 
limit of earthly life seemed so incapable of gaining quickly 
all they ought to know, so many, many seemed helpless 
under grievous loads, that our hearts sank. Could 
justice fail? 

Not if there is time enough for the last born and the 
slowest soul. But here waits the everlasting future for 
every one; and so we understand that, just as a Mary 
Antin springs unsullied and brilliant from the ranks of an 
oppressed race, from the lowliness of unspeakable poverty 
and the unloveliness of a city slum, so shall every human 
being at last and each by his own right way rise into the 
shining light. The God of our Fathers is thinking out 
the way, the golden way of perfect justice to all. 

The kind of a start a soul has in life is comparatively 
unimportant. The sort of service to which a life is 
turned for the brief period of earth in aiding the far- 
reaching works of the Creator is whatever it must be,— 
perhaps joyful, possibly miserable. What counts is the 
life that comes out of it all, the everlasting course of ful- 
filments, balancing power, and growth. 

Our fathers were somewhat cautious in their use of the 
word ‘‘personality’’ as applied to God. They could not 
think of him as under any limitations, certainly not as 
confined in any form. Nevertheless they felt and rever- 
enced his personality which, as indeed with men, consists 
of spiritual quality. God transcends all our definitions 
and ideas of him. The extent and nature of his tran- 
scendence we can never know. ‘Therein lies our field for 
everlasting study and advance. But at present we can 
perceive that there enters into the personality of God the 
perfection of all the qualities that are admirable in our 
own souls. Intelligence, veracity, mercy, justice, integ- 
rity, power, love,—all moral values in absolute perfection 
acting harmoniously in one will throughout eternity, and 
simultaneously throughout limitless space,—such is the 
personality of God. 

Where is God? 
read,— 


Here! Open your hymn-book and 


“For the love of God is broader 
Than the measures of man’s mind.” 


Turn to your Bible, and say again, ‘“‘ Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him.’’ Touch the hand of your truest 
friend and believe that he would suffer for you; and, 
behold, you are dealing with the mind of God. So close 
to human need did our fathers receive their God that 
Martineau made the strange mistake of calling Parker a 
pantheist. Parker did, indeed, find God at the heart of 
everything material and human, but he very clearly set 
forth his view that God transcends both matter and 
spirit. 

God is our nearest influence, and each mortal can have 
him for a friend. As a companion he will weigh matters 
with you. As a guide he will be the conscience within 
you. As a comforter, he will enable you to rise above 
self, and devise all good for others. 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, “Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’”’ 


This steadfast nearness, this infinite tenderness of 
God’s personal care for every soul, glows through and 
through the pages of the fathers; and in view of this it is 
with bewilderment, not to say indignation, that I read in 
Prof. Doan’s “Religion and the Modern Mind”: “As 
transcendent perfection: God has been in eternity what 
man has got to become in time. In all this God is severely 
remote from the human life, his judgments are necessary 
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and automatic. He is a great energy whose deepest 
characteristic is a taste for engineering. He works in ~ 
men by the same steady, unconcerned, mechanical forces 
he expends in the spheres above their heads. He is all 
this and all that, anything and everything save human 
and personal. Between him and us there is no point 
of conscious, friendly contact.” 

This travesty may find some warrant in the views of 
the old-time deists, but not one word of it is just as ap- 
plied to the God of the modern Unitarian, who is at the 
same time transcendent, personal, and friendly; perfect, 
yet infinitely concerned with us who are ever proceeding 
toward moral perfection. 

And the point of contact? 


‘“We kneel how weak, we rise how full of power; 
Why therefore should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are with Thee?” 


This point of contact is to be mutually established 
between two parties. God offers it, man accepts it. By 
our prayer we find, cherish, and realize it. God and the 
human soul are two contracting parties, each needing the 
other. Our need of God is obvious enough. Is it, on 
the other hand, too daring a claim to hold that man is the 
explanation of the whole creative process? God desiring 
companion minds, spirits whose natures should require 
and justify the expression of truth, has caused such to be 
developed. I, perhaps, cannot maintain that a consensus 
of the fathers upholds me in drawing the sharp distine- 
tion between God and the soul which I propose to do. 
But it seems to me that, whether we hold with Dr. Hedge, 
that “dualism can never satisfy the philosophic mind,” 
or with Dr. Martineau, that the process of creation has 
been God’s utilization of eternal substance as the material 
whereon he could stamp his thought, we are free, if not- 
compelled to grant unto man genuine and eternal inde-~ 


. pendence. 


God is not man, man is not God. So much needs to 
be posited in the interest of clear thinking. Some there 
are who deprecate any insistence upon precise definitions 
in theology. They warn us against dogmatism, secta- 
rianism, and all uncharitableness. Rightly laying more 
stress upon conduct than upon belief, they should yet 
give heed lest they discourage any in the proclamation of 
thoughts that are notable inspirations of the best conduct. 
What we believe is a dynamic applicable to hard situa- 
tions. Beyond question truth works, and the better for 
its simplicity and reasonableness. Wise were our fathers 
in resting their faith upon the veracity of God. For the 
working relations between truth and life, things are what 
they seem. ‘The world is something outside of the soul, 
and God is a power infinitely greater than both world and 
soul. God is a spirit to be known, reverenced, loved; 
not simply a presence to be ‘‘ practised.” 

Human experience suggests and reveals God to us far 
more clearly and convincingly than do the glories of the 
natural world, and what it offers is reality, not deception. 
Divinity made manifest in man is not a sub-conscious 
human power, not a mere abstraction from human nature. 
It is rather the eternal light shining through an excellent 
lens. As with other men, so in the case of Jesus let it be 
clearly seen that God is present not by consolidation, not 
by the blotting out or absorption of the human, nor yet 
by the abasement of the divine. No: Jesus brings a 
gleam, a word from God to men. His exceptional char- 
acter expressed with exceptional force the things of the 
spirit that can be common to God and man, 

It is no timid conservatism that holds us loyal to the 
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eternal God, the heavenly Father, the transcendent yet 
ever-present Creator and Ruler, the God of our fathers. 
It is rather a case of necessity. If we seek truth, it 
springs from God. If we look for foundations, they rest 
in God. If our hearts are set on progress, we must find 
God’s line of divine resistance. For the daring thinker 
and the patient knight of social service alike, the begin- 
ning of all things conservative or progressive, living or 
yet unborn, are in the comprehensive being of the perfect 


God. 


“One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 
And equal to my every need,— 
It is the thought of God. 


“T ask not far before to see, 
But take in trust my road; 
Life, death, and immortality 
Are in my thought of God.” 


Our fathers by independent effort reached this ‘“‘grand- 
est thought of mortal mind.” We by thinking have 
enriched and deepened the mighty faith. And those who 
come after us will think for themselves upon the great 
theme. But, whatever be their vocabulary and their con- 
clusions, they must retain in their thought the essential 
features of the God of our fathers. 

This bed-rock of truth I do not find in the humanistic 
gospel of the coming God. In “Religion and the Modern 
Mind,” and in various addresses and magazine articles, 
Prof. F. C. Doan has set forth his thought of God, or, 
rather, his apotheosis of man. His vivid style, his rare 
philosophic ability, and the grace of his power as teacher 
give great effectiveness to his impassioned missionary 
spirit. He is determined that the world shall hear and 
accept his beliefs, and naturally some do so. ‘The brave 
man must needs “wear his heart upon his sleeve for daws 
to peck at,” but courage without truth avails not against 
the critics. Unless the fathers throughout the ages have 
one and all missed God altogether, Prof. Doan is in 
error in identifying God with man. It is true that he 
somewhat caverlierly retains as of secondary importance 
some of the ancient characteristics of God. ‘‘Of course, 
God is infinite in being” he says, ‘“‘by all manner of means 
absolute in his ideals, impulses, passions; absolutely pa- 
tient, hopeful, loving, brave; absolutely human.” Ay, 
there’s the rub,—absolutely human. The quality of 
moral perfection in God Prof. Doan rejects. He even 
calls it diabolical. He recognizes only such degree of 
moral worth as now exists in man, in the spirit of man as 
a whole. God’s character lives or dies, struggles, fails, 
advances with us, with the lowest and meanest of us. 
Man’s limitations to-day are the limitations of God, for 
God is man. Man is God’s highest point thus far. 
God is becoming; is striving to justify his existence; is 
poor, hungry, sinful, feeble; has no hope save our hope, no 
way onward save by us. 

This God of the battle line; this God of every human 
passion and defect; this God marching in khaki, sweating 
in overalls, besmirched by every sinful mood of man; this 
God who learns only by experience, who cannot recognize 
truth until he has tried it out in to-day’s arena, and who 
cannot in these tempestuous days be good,—this God- 
man, devised in exultant defiance of clear thinking, be- 
reaves us, it seems to me, of both reverence and self-re- 
spect. To the eternal God I can lift up my soul. To 
advancing humanity I can pledge my heart. But the 
God-man excites me to ridicule, the Man-God destroys 
in me all independence. I cannot pray to myself, not 
even to an imaginary sub-conscious better self. 
not pray to any man or mass of men. I will not pray to 
any God that cringes when I fear or suffers when I am 
oppressed. ‘ 
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Prof. Doan would have us experience God and so 
catch his idea of the man who is God. I prefer to ex- 
perience the possibilities of human life, and so appreciate 
the worth of man. The aim to distinguish between 
things that differ has long helped thinkers to find truth, 
and has never prevented the soul from resting in God. 
Discriminating thought is not incompatible with mysti- 
cism, but such happy-go-lucky dreaming as is called for 
by the identification of a God that is mortally limited 
and a man that is infinite will not by its emotional vehe- 
mence make good for its loss of reasonableness. 

That the ideas of the humanity of God and the infinity 
of man are both impossible and their union fantastic, let 
the method of moral growth make plain. 

Modern science has revealed to us that the human race 
has existed for fifty thousand years, if not for several 
times that number. Throughout this unimaginable 
period each new-born soul has been obliged to win its 
moral development by struggle, by choice in the midst 
of temptation, and so to learn the simplest laws of life by 
experience. ‘This is comprehensible if we recognize that 
each human soul is an entity, a separate being, starting 
on earth and facing an everlasting career. 

But, if the sorrows of toiling humanity constitute the 
moral awakening of God, then we are placed in a dilemma. 
Shall we hold that God has waited until the Lawrence 
strike, until the crimes of the Camorra and the American 
dynamiters, before he began to take notice and grow? 
Or are we forced to admit that for fifty thousand years 
God has tried in vain to learn what each generation of 
men learns in threescore and ten years? The process 
which fits human souls for everlasting life makes of God 
a moral imbecile. 

Our Fathers have not fought in vain their intelligent 
battle against the trinitarian theology, the confusion of 
man with God; and their sons cannot, in the supposed 
interest of human fellowship, be shunted back into the 
toils of that error. Still shines in our firmament the 
martyr-death of Francis David, rendered because he 
could not and would not worship Jesus; and there are 
those among us to-day who would risk death rather than 
worship man. We will not abdicate our manhood by 
such a false interpretation of its powers. We are still 
able to find God without listening to the churning of the 
water in the heels of his leaky rubber boots as he treads 
the muddy country road. More brotherhood we need. 
We shall attain it by cultivating tenderer and juster 
hearts. More knowledge we require. We shall by 
effort add it to the truth already gained. But we do not 
need a new theology. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Prayer. 


I trust in the living God, Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth and of all things and creatures visible 
and invisible. J trust in the kindness of His law and the 
goodness of His work. I will strive to love Him and keep 
His law and see His work while I live. I trust in the 
nobleness of human nature, in the majesty of its facul- 
ties, the fulness of its mercy, and the joy of its love. 
And I will strive to love my neighbor as myself, and even 
when I cannot will act as if I did. I will not kill or hurt 
any living creature needlessly, nor destroy any beautiful 
thing, but will strive to save and comfort all gentle life 
and guard and perfect all natural beauty on earth. I 
will strive to raise my own body and soul daily into all 
the higher powers of duty and happiness, not in rival- 
ship or contention with others, but for the help, delight, 
and honor of others and for the joy and peace of my own 
life —John Ruskin. 
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Literature. 


‘THe Lire or MrraBeAu. By S. C. Tal- 
entyre. New York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50.—This is the first American edition 
of a definitive biography and study of the 
wisest of French statesmen. His was a 
character of contrasts, and one need only 
read these chapters to understand why his 
biographer says of him at the outset, “For 
all men, in all history, there is surely no 
personality so dominant and so striking, 
so grand and so pitiably human, so greatly 
raised and yet so greatly fallen, as Gabriel- 
Honore de Riquetti, Comte de Mirabeau.” 
Endowed with a tempestuous nature from 
undisciplined parents, one of a family in 
which the chance of insanity was always 
present, brought up as badly as possible, it 
is no wonder that many of the situations 
in his early life read like scenes from a French 
comedy. He did always as he chose, and 
managed somehow, in boyhood or early 
manhood, to relieve his punishments, exile, 
and imprisonment with further mischief 
and adventure. The sympathies of the 
eighteenth century in France were so clearly 
on the side of intrigue and romance that it 
is difficult to translate the contemporary 
significance of his acts into the sober prose 
of the present day, and to call escapades by 
their right names. Women loved him de- 
spite his ungainly frame and his great face, 
deeply marked from small-pox. With in- 
domitable spirit, when without money and 
with every man’s hand against him,—he was 
even condemned to be beheaded,—he wrote 
letters into which he poured genius, elo- 
quence, and devotion, expressing with his 
characteristic rushes of enthusiasm his opin- 
ions on liberty, despotism, religion, edu- 
cation. At the age of thirty he had spent 
years in prison. Yet he was a sinner whom 
none could know and hate, and even the 
famous lawsuit with his wife, which made 
him widely known, proved to be, in spite 
of the fact that he lost his case, a stepping- 
stone to the public career. Then comes the 
story of Henriette de Nehra, and his fierce 
determination that the world should hear 
what he hadtosay. ‘‘Mirabeau knew every- 
thing and foresaw everything,” wrote Ma- 
dame de Staél, and he soon turned his 
thoughts to the great destiny for which he 
was born. He became ‘‘the Hercules of 
the Revolution,” and it is in the spirited, 
picturesque, forceful descriptions of these 
terrible times that the biographer reaches 
the full sweep of interest which bears the 
reader swiftly to the close of the story. His 
death abandoned the aristocrats to their 
follies, and, as one writer has expressed it, 
the Revolution lost its Providence. This 
was a stormy life that never knew rest or 
peace or solitude. That his biographer 
has made us see the contradictions, the con- 
trasts, and yet the general outlines of a great 
character is testimony to the skill with which 
he has written. 


Romantic Days IN THE EARLY REPUBLIC. 
By Mary Caroline Crawford. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 net.—Miss 
Crawford has appropriately headed her in- 
teresting chronicles of early social life in 
leading American cities with the saying of 
Guizot, “If you are fond of romance, read 
history”; and her stories of famous beauties 
and their successes, and of society as it 
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shaped American traditions, bear out the 
wisdom of the saying. These lovely women 
had an influence that no one would wish to 
deny, and one still reads with interest the 
pathetic stories of Peggy Shippen or Theodo- 
sia Burr or Rebecca Gratz, and wonders at 
the marvellous beauty of Emily Marshall, 
the wilfulness of Elizabeth Patterson, or 
the charm of Dolly Madison. But the book 
is much more than a record of famous Ameri- 
can beauties. How the social traditions of 
these various circles in Philadelphia, New 
York, Washington, Baltimore, Charleston, 
New Orleans, the New England cities, and 
the famous Virginian homes, took shape and 
differentiated has a wider interest for the 
student of early republican manners and 
morals, Much half-forgotten gossip is re- 
called, and the proper setting is given to 
names more or less familiar to the elderly 
reader. The illustrations form an attrac- 
tive feature of the book. Many of them 
are from exquisite miniatures or from por- 
traits by celebrated painters. The book 
will repeat the success of Miss Crawford’s 
Romantic Days in Old Boston, and indeed, 
being more inclusive in scope, will doubtless 
increase it. 


THe INNER Fiame. By Clara Louise 
Burnham. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—Philip Sydney, a young 
mining engineer, is enabled, through a small 
bequest left by his mother’s aunt, to leave 
his Western home for New York and give 
himself up to his heart’s desire of becoming 
an artist. Talent is born in him and the 
inner flame; and the reader from the begin- 
ning has no doubt that success will be his 
lot. ‘This success, however, is deferred long 
enough to enable the author to change’ the 
scene from New York to Casco Bay, the 
natural beauties of which furnish the needed 
inspiration for the young artist’s paintings. 
There is little chance for speculation left 
to the reader as to the artist’s success in re- 
gard either to his painting or his love for 
the girl who believes in him when he comes 
to New York. The reader who enjoys 
thrills, or situations requiring thought, will 
find them lacking in this story; but the 
different characters, varying from the en- 
thusiastic young artist, with his fine spirit, 
to the future brother-in-law, with his petty 
ways, are well drawn. There is a certain 
amount of humor throughout the book 
and at no time are we made to feel sorry: 
for this struggling young artist. Even the 
brother-in-law wakes up to the error of 
his ways in time to receive the reader’s 
blessing before he lays down the book. 


THe Lonc Way Homey. By “Pansy.” 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.50.—The latest addition to the Pansy 


‘Books is written in Mrs. Alden’s usual style, 


now grown familiar through many years. 
Few writers have had so long a literary life. 
She has written nearly eighty books for chil- 
dren besides her fiction for older readers, 
and her works have been translated into 
many foreign languages. ‘The present vol- 
ume has for its central thought the convic- 
tion that marriage as the most serious of 
human contracts is not to be entered into 
blindly, without the deep consideration of 
both parties. Mrs. Alden shows how a 
too hasty judgment, even for those who 
honestly believe themselves in love, may 
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lead to disaster. This situation, of co 
is most apt to be found when people are i 
young to realize the meaning of their mar. 
vows. As the title suggests, however, 
Alden finally brings her characters “‘ho 
and the story ends more happily than 
many stich ‘‘mistakes’” in real life. 


WITH THE INDIANS IN THE ROCKIES. 
James Willard Schultz. Boston: H 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.— 
interesting story of a long experience among 
the Indians of the West will prove most 
thrilling to boys fond of camping and out- 
door life. Enlarged from notes taken down 
by the author,the reader hears first-hand — 
an old trapper’s reminiscences of his advent- 
ures when a lad of seventeen on the back- 
bone of the continent. This region, the 
frontier of the days before the Civil War, 
still possessed quantities of game and a suffi- 
cient number of Indians, unfriendly to the 
trappers, to make life interesting for the most — 
adventurous. The author brings cleverly 
into the narrative many little descriptions 
of the trapper’s craft. These, combined 
with the boy’s close friendship for Pitama- 
kan, the Indian companion during the win- 
ter spent in the mountains, add consid 
charm to the book. 


Ry 


THe Epic or EBENEZER. By Florence 
Tinsley Cox. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. — 
50 cents net.—Ebenezer is a shaggy, lop- 
eared dog, whose humble and appreciative 
nature soon wins him a place in the town 
where he is lost. The efforts he makes to 
repay his new master for his kindness show 
wonderful intelligence, but his method brings 
no end of trouble and many humorous and 
trying situations with the neighbors. In the 
end Ebenezer rewards his master for his 
patience and loyalty by a truly heroic deere 
after which, as is human nature, the nei 1 
bors forgive him his mistakes. At a large 
Christmas party, which is the closing scene 
of the story, Ebenezer’s triumph is acknowl- 
edged, when he is presented with the freedom 
of the town, so to speak. It is a pretty h 
day book either for children or for their 
elders. ee 
Tue First Cuurcu’s Caristmas B 
By Carolyn Abbott Stanley. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 50 cents net.—This is 
pretty booklet with a lesson in thoughtfulness 
and generosity, cleverly suggested for ‘= 
holidays. Many people give away what is of 
no use to themselves or those they give to, 
but they always consider they are doing a 
kindness. ‘This is exactly what the women 
of the First Church do in sending a Chris‘ 
barrel of worthless cast-offs to a poor hi 
missionary in the West, whose family is in the 
greatest want.. Not one article of comfort or 
one toy is tucked into the barrel, which is in- 
tended to -bring Christmas cheer and happi- 
ness to a family with four young boys in it. 
This proves too humiliating for the mother to 
endure. How she managed to teach a lesson 
to the Ladies’ Society is a story of ci and: . 
humor. Ss 


For OLp DoncHESTER. By Arthur Duffy ie 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Compan 3a 
$1.25 net.—This second volume of the Don- 
chester Series stories of Worcester Academy ' 
school life will be a welcome addition to many — 
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boys’ libraries. Clean throughout, without 
being prudish, the author gives excellent 
advice to boys,—advice needed not solely for 
the athlete, but for any lad who takes pride 
in his general health and welfare. ‘The sub- 
ject of training for athletics is, of course, one 
on which the author is well posted, but he 
does not permit himself to spoil a good boys’ 
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girl and her Greek friend that a single read- 
ing of it does not suffice. It is too good not 
to be read aloud and enjoyed with a sympa- 
thetic friend, and there are few books of 
which one can say that. It is simple enough, / 
just the story of a little girl who was lost and | 
then found; but it holds so much of human | 
nature, of,tense suspense, of bright, natural, | 
effective narration, that it satisfies where | 


story by too much lecturing. 

ee complexity fails. 
Mr. Acuimtes. By Jennette Lee. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1 net.—So 


charming is this story of the little Chicago | unfolding. 


|MORE AUTUMN BOOKS 


THE OPEN SECRET 


A Study of Life’s Deeper Forces 


By JAMES T. BIXBY, Ph.D. 


AUTHOR OF “THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW THOUGHT,” “THE ETHICS OF 
EVOLUTION,” “RELIGION AND SCIENCE AS ALLIES,” ETC. 


A searching study of the motive power which lies behind the mechanism of 
the universe, the Omnipotent and Omniscient Life which is guiding and control- 
ling the world, not by chance or caprice, but in a far better way—by invariable 
laws. But while the laws of nature are general and cannot be altered to satisfy 
the wishes of particular persons, yet to a considerable extent the individual has 
freedom of will so that he need not be dominated by circumstance or environ- 
ment, but may, if he will, aid in the progress of the world; for the universe is 
still in the making and to accomplish his divine purpose God depends largely 
upon man. If the world is to progress as it should, we must go below the sur- 
face of material objects and recognize as the all-important thing the Life which 
is behind all and in all. The author seeks to show the rationality of his belief, 
not only by positive arguments, but also by refutation of the arguments which 
have been set forth by prominent philosophers and scientists holding different 
opinions regarding God and the problem of life. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.34 


UNSEEN EMPIRE 


A Study of the Plight of Nations that Do Not Pay their Debts 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


President Jordan here shows that civilized nations are all in their degree under 
the domination of a power stronger than kings or parliaments, more lasting than 
armies or navies, the unseen Empire of Finance. He further shows that this 
mastery is not now in the hands of individual men, however powerful, but that it 
has passed over into an impersonal Empire of Debt. Many of the essential 
statements which Dr. Jordan makes have been verified by leading bankers both 
in this country and abroad. “There is an “ unseen empire” that can toa certain, 
and perhaps to a large, degree sway the destinies of nations, and the method, if 
not the exact extent of it, is told in this highly informing and suggestive volume. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.32 


: PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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It is worth mentioning, | 
too, that the story has an ethical backbone, | 
shown by more than one implication of its | 
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Jack Lorimer, FRESHMAN. By Winn 
Standish. Boston: L. C. Page& Co. $1.50. 
After four books of the Jack Lorimer Series 
the young hero is sufficiently introduced to 
an appreciative public and finds his readers 
ready and waiting for him. Asa Freshman 
at college he holds his own among all kinds 
of boys, not, naturally, without making 
some mistakes. but going through the year 
with various exciting experiences and ending 
it with a race which forms the natural climax 
to the present volume. 


A CALENDAR OF CANADA, 1913 


UBLISHED for the benefit of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba. An artistic Christmas 
gift. There are twelve views of Canada, and calendar 

for the twelve months of the year. The views include 
local scenes in some of our centres in the field of Unitarian 
work— Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria, and others. 
Order one or more and add your mite to the Unitarian 
Movement in Winnipeg. 
Printed in sepia, in envelope, ready for mailing. 


Price 50c.—10c. Postage 
Address all orders to Mrs. William G. Bale, 69 Mary- 


land St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


|Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgica) 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 


| whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 


precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book Spy aie hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice”’ has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.Du:— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young Brople may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ne fous to using the first part of the book in my own 

amily, 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid, 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Dome. 
The Motive. 


BY REV. JOHN L. ROBINSON. 


Not always by the spoken word, 

But judge by the heart within; 

For the motive makes the good we do, 
The motive makes the sin. 


Polly’s Birthday. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“‘T say it’s a shame,—a real shame!”’ 

It was one o’clock in the afternoon, and 
Polly had gone to her own room to have a 
fit of crying. 

“T wouldn’t let anybody know how I feel 
about it for the world. But—to think of 
its being my birthday, and not a_ single 
thing done to make it a greater day to me 
than any other day in the year! Well,— 
I don’t care!”’ 

And, to show how little she cared, Polly 
burst into another flood of tears. 

“Tf mamma had been here, it wouldn’t 
have been so.” 

But mamma was not here, and Polly 
knew she would have to make the best of it. 

“T wouldn’t let one of them know I ex- 
pected to have anything done. Not. for 
the world! If they don’t want to think 
about my birthday, they needn't.” 

“They”? meant Polly’s grandfather, grand- 
mother, and Aunt Sarah. Polly’s father 
was dead, and her mother had come back to 
her old home to live. And two weeks ago 
her mother had been sent for to go to another 
aunt, who was very ill. It was owing to her 
absence that her birthday had not been re- 
membered. : 

She sat by her window, feeling very for- 
lorn and wretched indeed. ‘The early spring 
day was raw and cold, and everything looked 
gloomy. 

“And there’s Aunt Sarah going out. 
Where’s she going, I wonder? Down to 
the village. Well, I do think she might 
have asked me to go with her. Even that 
would have been better than to stay here 
alone.”’ 

She followed Aunt Sarah with her eyes 
until the last flutter of her dress in the wind 
disappeared as she turned a corner of the 
country road. Half a mile further on was a 
little village. 

“Perhaps, if I had, been downstairs, she 
would have asked me.”’ 

But it was too late for that now. She 
sat looking out of the window. ‘The roof 
of a long porch sloped below it. It was very 
old, as was all the large farmhouse. ‘The 
shingles on it were loose and warped. 
Grandpa had told her she must not get out 
on it. 

No danger of her doing that, Polly had 
thought, when he spoke of it. It always 
made her dizzy to be in high places, and 
nothing would have tempted her to step out 
on that steep roof. So she thought. 

At the back end of the porch was a low 
building used for a wood-house. ‘The shin- 
gles of this were also old and loose. 

Now, as Polly’s eyes wandered idly on 
outside things, they stopped near the edge 
of the wood-house roof. 

‘““What’sthat? Dust?” 
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But how could there be any dust there 
this time of year? 

“Why,—I believe”’ 

Polly sprang to her feet, 
fixedly out of the window. 

“It is—yes, it’s smoke.” 

For one moment she stood with hands 
clasped in terror. At once she guessed 
what it was. A tall pipe, which carried 
off the smoke from the kitchen fire had 
lately blown down. Grandpa had said it 
was not safe without it, for now cinders 
might blow on the dry, old roof. This 
very afternoon he had gone, with the hired 
man, to bring home a new pipe. 

But perhaps that new pipe was coming 
too late. 

There had been a great fire in the kitchen 
all the morning, Polly knew,—along with 
which had come a new birthday grievance in 
the fact of Aunt Sarah’s not having asked 
her to help about what she was baking. 
Something good it must have been, too, by 
the smell; but she hadn’t even baked her a 
patty-pan cake or offered her so much as a 
cooky. 

Polly watched the smoke. Only a little 
curl at first, but getting larger. She was 
about to scream, for what is more natural 
than to scream at sight of fire where fire 
should not be? 

But, with a sudden effort, she controlled 
herself. Grandma was the only person in 
the house except herself. She could do 
nothing. She was not strong, and a fright 
might do her great harm. ‘The curl of smoke 
grew larger. Now it came in bunches with 
the gusts of wind. Now,—yes, there was a 
little tongue of flame. 

In all her life Polly will never forget the 
terror which came over her with the thought 
of all that was depending on her in this 
dread emergency. ‘The old buildings which 
formed the dear home of all she loved lay 
at the mercy of a pitiless destroyer, unless 
she, with her feeble hands, should prevent 
it. Could she? 

For one or two moments she held her 
breath, sending up a swift prayer that she 
might be enabled to do the right thing. 
Then she snatched up a rag rug from the 
floor, and brought her water-pitcher to the 
window. She opened it. Could she step 
out? Her head seemed to swim with the 
thought. But there was no time to lose. 
With the rug under her arm, and in one hand 
the pitcher, trembling in every limb, she 
walked along the shaking, rattling shingles; 
the whole roof seemed to sway under her 
feet. She reached the end, but never could 
remember how she got down upon the lower 
roof. 

But she trampled down her fears, as she 
bravely did the work she had come to do. 
Pouring the water over the rug, she beat 
upon the fire with it again and again. ‘The 
bit of flame was soon put out; but how 
long it seemed before she saw the last of the 
smoke, and could feel sure that no smoulder- 
ing danger was left! 

At length, certain of this, she turned sick 
and faint. ‘The edge of the porch roof had 
crumbled under her feet, as she had stepped 
down from it; and nothing could have in- 
duced her to climb upon it. She could not 
get down without help, and for a long hour 
she waited in the cutting wind. 

Grandpa and Caleb came at last. Caleb 
|}put up a ladder, and brought her down; 


still gazing 
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and grandpa carried her into the house in 


his arms. : 

Aunt Sarah was just coming in the gi 
and, with every one else, was shocked and 
horrified, as Polly, through quivering lips 
and just able to keep back her sobs, told her 
strange story. 

“Well, I’ve heard tell of heroines before,” 
said grandpa; ‘‘but I don’t know as I ever 
heard of a braver little one than you, Polly.” 

“What shall we give her?” said grandma, 
as they flew about and petted her, and seated 
her by the fire wrapped in warm blankets. 

‘Peppermint tea,” said grandfather. 

“Catnip’s better,” said grandma. 

“Nothing like ginger-tea,” said Aunt 
Sarah, positively. 

And, long before it could be agreed on, 
three bowlfuls had been made; and Polly 
had to take some of each kind. She thought 
within herself that she would easily get over 
her out-of-door’s experience; but whether 


she should live through the remedies was a 


thing to be doubted. She was, however, 
too polite to say so when such a kind fuss 
was being made over her; and it is pleasant 
to be able to say that, whether it was due to 
the petting or the wrapping or the teas, Polly 
suffered no harm from her exposure. 

“And here is her birthday* letter,” said 
grandpa, when at length Aunt Sarah stopped 
bringing her some kind of tea. ‘“‘It was at 
the post-office, and I thought I’d wait to give 
it to her till she was well warmed up.”’ 

Polly read it, and handed it, with a smile, 
to Aunt Sarah, to read to the others. The 
beginning is the only part we shall listen to: 

“My Dear Little Daughter—Your birth- 
day is very near; and I am kept so closely 
at your aunt’s bedside as to be able to do 
nothing to make it pleasant for you. But 
I wish you to remember, dear, that, though 
nothing may be done to make it a special 
day to you, you may, if you try, make it 
a special day to others” — 

“Well, if she hasn’t’— Aunt Sarah 
broke off, with a little cry, and ran to give 
Polly another hugging, in which the others 
joined. Polly was afraid more tea would 
be brought, but no one spoke of it. 

“And now,” said Aunt Sarah, “do you 
feel well enough to dress?”’ 

“Dress?”’? said Polly, inquiringly; for 
she did not usually change her dress in the 
afternoon. 

“Yes: I see two of your little friends 
coming up the walk.” 

Polly skipped up the stairs as actively as 
if'she had: not been sitting in the March 
wind for an hour. A quarter of an hour 
later she was down again to meet, not simply 


two girls, but two dozen, who greeted her 


with— 

“Happy birthday, Polly! 
of the day!”’ 

In her own room at bedtime, Polly again 
talked with herself. : 

“Oh! oh! oh! How glad I am that I 
didn’t let anybody know how scowly and 
growly I felt all the morning because I 
thought nobody was thinking of my birth- 
day. And all that baking that Aunt Sarah 
was doing was for my party. And, when 
she went down to the village, it was for 
the nuts and candy. i 

“TI like what mamma says about birth- 
days.” She opened the letter and read 
from it,— r ; 


“Though nothing may be done to make 


Many returns 
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" ’ 
it a special day to you, you may make it 


a special day to others by self-forgetfulness, 
by acts of sweet loving-kindness, by watch- 
ing for opportunities to make it a happy 
day for some one.” 

“Ves, I’m going to try it after this,— 
to make all my birthdays good days to 
somebody, even though there isn’t a fire on 
a roof to put out.” 

Any girl can do it, or any boy. 


A Knight of the Saddle. 


Perry mounted his new _ rocking-horse 
gayly, with a skilful toss into the saddle. 
For weeks he had practised that toss on the 
barn fence while waiting for the sixth birth- 
day that would bring this fine steed, almost 
as large as a real colt, and gay with creaking 
leather and shiny trappings. It had been 
stabled on the front porch all night, its stall 
a wooden crate, ready to be led out on the 
birthday morning. And that morning Perry 
waked before sunrise, and ate his breakfast as 
swiftly as mother would allow, darting out, 
as soon as possible, to take possession of his 
treasure. 

Now at last the moment was here, and 
the rider bounded up and down, trotting gal- 
lantly, feet in stirrups and hand carelessly 
holding the black bridle. The porch was 
checkered with the shadow of flickering 
leaves, and he almost fancied himself a 
knight of old, bound on some fine quest 
through the aisle of a big forest. He felt 
that he could ride forever. 

Presently, he noticed a rose-bush in the 
corner of the yard: it seemed to shake, now 


' and then, rather strangely. Looking closer, 


he discovered two eyes above it, peering 
through thefence palings. They were very 
big eyes, and very bright. The horseman 
knew almost instantly to whom they be- 
longed,—they and the shock of yellow hair 
that bristled over them. It was not easy to 
mistake the washerwoman’s little lame Carl, 
from away down town. 

Perry turned his head away and, speaking 
to Black Prince in an undertone, rode harder 
and faster. A tiny cross feeling stirred in his 
heart: the sunlight between the leaf shadows 
seemed to darken, somehow. Yet he could 
not keep from looking again, and each time 
the eyes appeared rounder and brighter. 

“T wish,” said Perry to himself, “that he’d 
move on and stop staring so.”’ 

For fifteen minutes more, horse and rider 
went on in swift, glad flight. The boy felt 
as if he could ride forever. ‘‘Prince is not 
even lathered,’”’ he said to himself, and his 
heart beat high. 

At last the rose-bush gave a final quiver, 
there was a scuffle behind it, and the big 
eyes and yellow hair disappeared. Tap-tap, 
very slowly two crutches sounded on the side- 
walk, dragging a little as they moved off. 
Black Prince’s flight began to flag. Pres- 
ently he was pulled up sharply, and his rider 
dismounted with suddenness. ‘‘Carl Hoff- 
man!” a clear voice called, ‘‘won’t you take 
a ride?” 

The dragging crutches halted and wheeled, 
then beat a quick tattoo up the walk to the 
porch. “‘I’ll draw up this hassock, and we’ll 
call it a horse block,” planned Perry. ‘Then 
you can mount easily.” 

Very slowly, yet very surely, stopping to 
take breath now and again, needing not a 
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little help, but eagerly, earnestly, Carl Hoff- 
man, without a word, climbed to the back of 
the marvellous steed. Once up, his crutches 
slipped useless to the floor; his hand caught 
the reins with a horseman’s grip. ‘How 
you sit him!” exclaimed Perry, admiringly. 

That was a great hour. Black Prince did 
his noble best. The rider’s little twisted 
feet fitted firmly into their stirrups: what 
did it matter now if they had never taken a 
step like other boys? His round shoulders, 
hunched from much carrying of crutches, 
straightened themselves bravely; the shock 
of hair blew back in the wind. He rode and 
rode and rode. Passers-by looked in and 
smiled. “I tell you,’’ shrilled lame Carl, 
this is a horse!’’ 

A voice floated down from upstairs. ‘‘ Per- 
ry-boy, your horse will ride you to death!”’ 

“© mother,” Perry cried, running to the 
foot of the steps, “please come down here 
and look at Carl Hoffman on Black Prince. 
You wouldn’t know him!’’—Nancy Byrd 
Turner, in the Sunday School Times. 


Teddy Remembered. 


Teddy was, or is, a handsome black cocker 
spaniel. He lived a little way out of town 
and often sat on the veranda front of the 
house watching the passers-by. 

Mr. Wales, a summer resident, noticed 
Teddy as he sat on the veranda and made 
friends with him when passing the house on 
his way to town. First Teddy would only 
come down the steps and accept Mr. Wales’s 
caresses; but at last he trotted along with 
his friend, keeping him company until he 
reached the main street where the stores were 
situated. 

In one of these stores very nice chocolates 
were to be had; and Mr. Wales, knowing 
that dogs are often as fond of chocolates as 
children are, went in the store one day with 
Teddy. He treated Teddy to two delicious 
morsels, then he had some of them put in a 
paper bag which he gave to Teddy to carry. 

Mr. Wales went out of the store; but, as 
he was not ready to go back, he decided to 
send Teddy home alone. It took a few min- 
utes for Teddy to understand, then he trotted 
off, the bag of chocolates firmly held between 
his teeth. Much as he loved them, he resisted 
temptation and carried the bag safely home 
to his mistress. 

Of course Teddy had his share when the 
family ate the chocolates, and after this Mr. 
Wales and Teddy often took a morning walk 
to the same store, Teddy always returning 
alone with a bag of chocolates. 

Two years passed by, and Mr. Wales: did 
not return to this summer home; but after the 
two years he came again, and, when passing 
Teddy’s home, he saw the dog sitting on the 
veranda and spoke to him. It was so long 
since Teddy had heard Mr. Wales’s voice 
that he hesitated, but after a little coaxing 
he came down the steps and renewed the 
acquaintance. Then Mr. Wales said quietly, 
“Teddy, would you like to go downtown 
with me and get some chocolates?”’ 

As soon as Teddy heard the word “choco- 
lates,” he arose, sat up on his hind legs, 
dangled his silky black paws in front of him, 
and begged. 

Mr. Wales started downtown and Teddy 
showed the utmost delight, bounding for- 
ward and then back, until he reached Main 
Street. Then he paused just long enough 
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to be certain that was really the way his 
dear friend meant to take. When he saw 
him turn in the direction of the store, Teddy 
tan ahead, reached the store first, and sat 
down at the door to await the coming of his 
companion. Although two years had passed, 
the dog had not forgotten the store or the 
chocolates. 

Again the bag was given him, and he went 
home with it alone; but this time he gave 
another exhibition of intelligent obedience 
and faithfulness to a trust. The family were 
all away, the house was alone, and Teddy was 
alone with his bag of chocolates. How many 
children would have resisted such a tempta- 
tion? Teddy put the bag carefully away 
upon a window-sill. When his mistress re- 
turned, she wondered what made him so rest- 
less. He went into the house with her. 
Then he seemed to be coaxing her to go out. 
At last she followed him out on the veranda, 
and he led her to the window-sill, where she 
found the bag of chocolates untouched. 

“Why, Teddy,” she said, ‘‘your dear old 
friend has been to see you, hasn’t he? Good 
Teddy! MHere’s a chocolate for you,’’ and 
Teddy wagged his tail and smiled.—Our 
Four-footed Friends. 


The Maple’s Visitor. 


‘““Whew!’’ whistled the birch, with a shiver 
that shook off a great handful of leaves. 
“Winter is coming!” 

“Why should you sigh over that?’ said 
the jolly, rosy maple. ‘‘The garden will be 
so clean and white, and then the icicles! 
How they will sparkle on the tips of our 
fingers! You know they are ever so much 
brighter than these gold and crimson leaves 
that everybody likes so well.” 

‘But the robins will be gone,” sighed the 
birch, shaking her head, “‘and the phcebes 
and bluebirds!”’ ? 

“Never mind, we shall have plenty of 
company,” said the maple; and just at that 
moment a squirrel ran along her branches, 
and, peeping into a hole in her trunk, asked 
if he might come in. 

“Certainly,” said: the maple. 
winter, if you like.” 

The squirrel seemed pleased with the invi- 
tation. So he stored in the maple’s spare- 
room all his baggage, which consisted of one 
hickory nut. He soon brought another, 
however, and another and another, till the 
room was almost full. Then he curled him- 
self up comfortably in the warmest corner. 

“T told you we should have company,” 
said the maple. ‘‘Now I have some one to 
talk to on dull winter days.” 

And sure enough, in stormy weather we 
always hear her rattling her branches and 
talking very fast in her fashion. But I am 
afraid that the squirrel is not a good listener; 
for, to tell the truth, he is sound asleep.— 
Youth's Companion. 


“Stay all 


The Springfield Republican tells a story 
of a boy of Boston, aged six. His mother 
noticed that at bedtime every night he laid 
his little boots together upon their sides 
instead of setting them upright. “Please 
tell me why you always place your boots 
in that way,” she said. ‘Why,’ answered 
the little boy, “it’s because they must be 
tired of walking so much all day. I lay them 
sideways, so they can rest.” : 
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The One Church. 


Oh, not in temples only 
To sacred worship raised, 
In wastes and forests lonely 
Man aye hath prayed and praised. 
Where’er the savage kneeling 
Cries out to the Unknown, 
His is the shrine revealing 
The great Eternal One. 


The blue-domed sky above him, 
The wild bird's holy chant, 

His own heart-fears to move him, 
His pain, his sins, his want,— 

All these to man have given, 
Where’er his feet have trod, 

High fellowship with heaven, 
And nearer reach of God. 


Oh! worst of all our sinning, 
That Christian men should scorn 
The simple, sweet beginning 
Of worship newly born, 
And with contemptuous wonder 
Prayer’s infancy deride, 
And seek to rend asunder 
Our kinship by our pride. 


One Church of God forever 
His children are below, 
The channel of the river 
Which from his life doth flow. 
One Father, one communion, 
One baptism of tears, 
One full and perfect union 
In heaven’s happy years. 
—L. Ormiston Chant, 


Unitarians in Bulgaria. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Some years ago an American journalist, 
engaged in the duties of a correspondent in 
the Balkans for the Associated Press, made 
the acquaintance in Bulgaria of a young man 
named Anton Toplisky, whose genuine 
goodness, simplicity of nature, and self- 
sacrificing devotion to the welfare of his 
fellow-countrymen elicited his admiration 
and affection. At this time he was engaged 
in editing a weekly Bulgarian paper, devoted 
to science and sociology, literature and re- 

ligion, especially the last-named. The re- 
‘ ligion he taught was Unitarian Christianity, 
which he advocated with unfaltering and 
pious zeal, although in a predominantly 
Greek Catholic country it exposed him to 
much dislike and persecution. Our American 
journalist, in writing of Mr. Toplisky’s 
aims and labors, warmly commended him to 
the Unitarians of the United States as an 
earnest apostle of their cause in this far-away 
province of Eastern Europe,—a devotion the 
more remarkable since at this time he had 
never met a Unitarian from outside Bul- 
garia, and had never received the least sym- 
pathy or encouragement from that body of 
liberal believers. 

After some correspondence on the part of 
Rev. C. F. Dole and the present writer the 
latter determined, on his return from the 
Orient last spring, to arrange for an inter- 
view with our Bulgarian fellow-worker at 
Sofia. It was but a brief time we spent to- 
gether, but this personal contact—of which 
the writer gave some account in the Christian 
Register last May—confirmed the excellent 
impression produced by our correspondence. 

More recently the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association have sent him a small 
appropriation for printing Unitarian litera- 
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ture. The British and Foreign and Hun- 
garian Unitarian Associations are becoming 
interested. The present war in the Balkans 
turns our thoughts toward these young and 
struggling nationalities, and the opportunity 
seems propitious for a missionary work 
among them. 

In reply to some questions which we 
recently addressed Mr. Toplisky he sends 
us a letter, just received, whose contents 
will be of interest to the readers of the 
Christian Register, and display the simple- 
hearted piety and whole-souled consecration 
of the writer. Concerning his early religious 
history he tells us:— 

BULGARIAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
DOUBNITZA, BULGARIA, 
POLITZEISKA 258 
23 Sept., 1912. 
It was in my boyhood, when fifteen years 


|of age (my parents were of the Orthodox 


Greek Church), that I went to the Protestant 
meetings in our town, and discovered the 
Protestant teachings to be better than ours. 
I resolved to become a Protestant (Congre- 
gationalist). 

Three years after, in the year 1887, I re- 
solved to become a preacher. I went to 
Samocor (a town eighty miles to the east of 
Sofia), where there is an American Mission- 
ary College and Theological Seminary. I 
was very glad that my ideal to become a 
Protestant pastor was to be realized. "The 
course at that college-seminary lasted seven 
years. I entered after I had graduated from 
our common national schools. I must tell 
you that this American institution, as an 
educational agency, is comparatively excel- 
lent. All the time I was a student all my 
attention was given to my studies. I gradu- 
ated in the year 1894. Then I was invited 
to become a preacher. I entered the min- 
istry with joy, because this was my ideal. 
But it was only for two years. In the course 
of time I found that the progress of my re- 
ligious ideas was going on, and the methods 
of my work were far out-distanced. When I 
employed my reason and conscience in writing 
my sermons, the missionaries prohibited me 
from going beyond their own commentary 
on the Bible and the theology they teach. I 
could not do anything against my conscience, 
and naturally I ceased to work with their 
church. At that time I knew nothing about 
Unitarianism. The missionaries did not tell 
us anything about this new movement in 
the religious world. 

In the year 1897 I went to live in Sofia. 
I began in 1898 to edit a monthly illustrated 
magazine, samples of which I am sending 
you, that you may see my first efforts as an 
editor. I am sending you, too, copies of a 
weekly newspaper that I later edited in 
Doubnitza from 1902-03. If you can find 
in Boston any Bulgarian, he can translate 
for you some interesting articles. Some of 
them are religious, of the liberal kind; some 
are ethical, sthetical, social, political, 
scientific, etc. 

As an editor in Sofia, I suddenly came to 
know another editor, a Unitarian Bulgarian, 
Elia S. Yoftcheff. He was the editor of a 
weekly newspaper, political, moral, social, 
religious, etc. In the year r9or1 I was in- 
vited by him to be a coworker in the news- 
paper. I was with him for two years. One 
day he told me that he had resolved to give 
up his newspaper and would go, together with 
all his family, to New York. ‘This was in 
1903. Then I came to Doubnitza, and 
began to edit my own weekly newspaper. 
During the time I was with Mr. Yoftcheff 
he has told me many things about Unitarian 
Christianity. He gave me many English 
volumes of Unitarian literature that I have 
read, I have read many tracts, too. The 
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light that I received in this way for me was 
so great that my acceptance of Unitarianism 
—this reasonable and beautiful faith—was 
inevitable. . 

When in America, Mr. Yoftcheff sent me 
articles for my own newspaper, the Rilo 
Balkan. Many times he wrote me about 
religious matters. In this way, through 
him, I became acquainted with my good 
friend, Rev. Charles F. Dole, who also has 
written me many times and encouraged me 
with his letters, and has sent me for many 
years the Christian Register, which I read 
with so great interest for my spiritual life. 

One day in the year 1908 I received a 
letter from the family of Mr. Yoftcheff, that 
my dear friend had deceased. I was very 
sad, for I_had lost the only Bulgarian that 
I knew as a Unitarian, one who helped me in 
my religious life. 

Until that time we had not any religious 
organization, but this calamity aroused me, 
and inspired me to resolve to do all that is 
in my power to found a Unitarian Associa- 
tion in Bulgaria,—a beginning at least of the 
Unitarianism in our country. The thought 
that the hour of my own death may come 
some day was sufficient for me to take the 
resolution to devote my life for this cause,— 
a liberal and reasonable religion, But I 
had not money to expend for that purpose. 
I had not the free time to give for that work, 
because all my time was engaged to getting 
support for my every-day needs. Of course, 
all that was for me very discouraging. I 
saw all my future as one of suffering, hard- 
ship, and misery. One expectation I could 
have at that time,—when the Unitarians in 
Bulgaria shall multiply, they will supply the 
material need for the ministry of a mission- 
ary; but for that some years are necessary. I 
resolved to work as a Unitarian missionary 
with the trust only in my heavenly Father, 
and in my own hands, which are accustomed 
to every kind of honorable work. 

I began to preach and organize everywhere 
that I interested people. I have not an 
especial house for meetings. I preach in 
Bulgarian, but I know the following lan- 
guages: Bulgarian, Macedonian, Servian, 
Russian, English, French, and some Turkish. 
I do not know Hungarian, Roumanian, 
German, or Greek. 

In the Balkan States there are no Uni- 
tarians. I am the first missionary in Bul- 
garia, and here is a good centre to develop a 
good Unitarian missionary work. For m 
zeal in criticising our national orthodox 
church I was in prison for a short time (one 
month), but never mind, I donot care about 
it, because after it I had a better chance 
to speak to many young men, who sympa- 
thized with me and my cause. By my 
preaching and personal conversations I 
found that there are many people sympa- 
thizing with me. Others hate me, but I found 
ten persons to come with me to become 
Unitarians and to organize a_ religious 
Unitarian society in Doubnitza. After some 
months’ working in Sofia, I prepared there 
seven persons that were ready to become 
Unitarians and to organize a society. Then 
we came together and organized a common 
Bulgarian Unitarian Association. It was 
the 10-13 May, 1910. Those two so- 
cieties and the others that will be organized 
in different towns will be under the govern- 
ment of the Bulgarian Unitarian Association. 

We now number thirty-two regular mem- 
bers, besides many that are sympathetic 
with us. This result of my two years’ 
public and official work is, as I know, very 
little, but I am sure, if I have a better chance 
to give to the work, not only half of my time, 
but the whole, we shall be not thirty, but 
three hundred persons. If I am regularly 
supported as a missionary, I think it is possible 
in Bulgaria to have a good success. It is not 
necessary to be supported for many years, 
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-but for some, until we shall be in a position 
to be a self-supporting community. 

As président of our Bulgarian Unitarian 
Association, I am glad to tell you, even though 
the Association is a little one, it enlists the 
attention of some thoughtful men in our 
country. I saw that in my last journey in 
some of our Bulgarian towns. 

The success of our work to a high degree 
depends on you. All my attention and all 
my time must be now given to this excellent 
Christian work. ‘There is no need to assure 
you that I like to be a missionary. The 
fruits of my religious work you shall see sooner 
or later. Now is the time for work. I 
must sow the good seed in the souls of men, 
women, and young men. We must give them 
different kinds of religious tracts and other 
literature of Unitarian Christianity. I must 

_ speak everywhere for the new, reasonable, and 
liberal religion. ANTON N. Topnisky. 


Since these lines were written, the Balkan 
War has called into the field every robust 
male Bulgarian. Is our fellow-worker one 
of the combatants at the front? Is he, 
indeed, still living? We shall await further 
intelligence concerning him with profound 
interest. 


Chambers of Commerce for Inter- 
national Peace. 


When the Fifth International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce met in Boston, 
Sept. 24-26, 1912, as the most important 
commercial gathering ever held, representing 
the most important commercial organiza- 
tions of practically every civilized nation in 
the world, it took no other action which 
_ aroused such deep interest or such great en- 

‘thusiasm as its indorsement unanimously 
of the effort to establish the International 
Court of Arbitral Justice and the united 

endeavor of the nations to prevent the 
atrocities of war. The resolution making this 
declaration of the sentiment of the Congress 


was offered by the president of the Con-: 


gress himself, M. Canon-Legrand, at the close 
of the last session of the Congress. 

“The European delegates to this Con- 
gress,” he said, ‘“‘are all desirous of telling 
their American colleagues emphatically that 
we with you are partisans of the admirable 
system of arbitration, and that we like you 
are desirous of seeing the atrocities of war 
reappear no more on the surface of the globe. 
It is in this order of ideas that I propose, in 
my personal capacity and speaking in the 
name of many foreign delegates,—and if, 
gentlemen, my prayer can have an effect on 
them, I will ask all the foreign delegates, 
whoever they may be,—to give proof of grati- 
tude to the numerous Americans in this beau- 
tiful country, in which we are at this moment 
in voting with unanimity the resolution 
which I am going to present you. It is this: 
“The Congress affirms its desire to see estab- 
lished as soon as possible international offi- 
cial conferences which will insure between 
nations the existence of arbitral courts estab- 
lished in the broadest sense and of a nature 
to insure an equitable solution of all in ter- 
national disputes; whether between citizens 
of different states or between states; and the 
Congress declares adherence to the principle 
of a combination of nations, where and when 
it may be possible, to endeavor to prevent the 
atrocities of war.” . 

The resolution was supported in earnest 


speeches by Sir John E. Bingham, former 


member of the British Parliament, represent- 
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ing the London Chamber of Commerce, and 
several other members of the Congress; and 
the scene of its adoption was the most stir- 
ring and impressive scene of the Congress. 


“With loud shouts of approval from all] 


sides,’ says the report in the Boston Herald, 
“the 800 delegates to the Fifth International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the 
world voted in favor of the establishment of 
an international court of arbitration for the 
purpose of adjudicating all differences be- 
tween nations and preventing war in the 
future. When the resolution presented by 
M. Canon-Legrand, the president of the Con- 
gress, was unanimously carried, there was a 
tremendous demonstration by the delegates. 
They stood up on their chairs and shouted 
themselves hoarse. ‘Hurrahs’ and 
echoed through the hall.”’ 

At the great banquet in the evening follow- 
ing this memorable demonstration, President 
Taft, amidst prolonged and enthusiastic 
cheering, closed his eloquent address with the 
following words :— 

“T wish only to speak of another subject, 
not the influence upon this country by the 
coming of these delegates and these chambers 
of commerce, but the influence upon the 
world of their coming here to meet us and our 
meeting them. You come here for trade— 
to promote trade—and trade is peace. And, 
if trade had no other good things connected 
with it, the motive, the selfish motive in love 
of trade that keeps off war in order that 
trade may continue, is a sufficient thing to 
keep up trade for. I am not going to bore 
you with a reference to what can be done 
toward peace, for I have talked all over the 
country on that subject till those of my audi- 
ence who are American citizens are tired of 
it [‘‘No, no’’]; but I believe that we must 
have some solution of the problem that arises 
and some escape in the future from the bur- 
den that is imposed by this increasing arma- 
ment of nations. And you will never have 
the solution until you have furnished some 
means of certainly and honorably settling 
every international controversy, whether of 
honor or vital interest, by a court upon 
which all nations may rely. And if, as I 
believe, meetings like this stimulate the de- 
sire and the determination to reach some 
such result, I hope they may continue year 
after year until the dawn of permanent peace 
shall be with us.” 

The last speech at the banquet was by Mr. 
F. Faithfull Begg, chairman of the Council 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, who 
said, speaking both for himself and all his 
London associates :— 

“The rapid development in the importance 
of these Congresses has more than justified 
the faith of those who a few years ago formu- 
lated the idea upon which they are founded. 
The root of fundamental idea was to form a 
federation of commercial men throughout the 
countries of the world, having for its object 
to induce or even compel governments to 
devote their attention less to the arts of war 
and more to the arts of peace. In this am- 
bition the organization has met with a con- 
siderable measure of success, but much 
remains to be done. Governments have not 
yet accepted the theory that embassies and 
chancelleries should concern themselves less 
than they have done with the organization of 
national resources for the purposes of de- 
struction, and that commerce is not carried 
on merely to provide a treasure fund destined 
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chiefly to provide means for the carrying on 
of war. 

“We desire that governments should regard 
commerce as an end and not merely as a 
means. ‘To our hosts on this occasion may I 
say that, whilst here on this vast continent 
you have had more or less, in the past, little 
to concern yourselves with except the devel- 
opment of your wonderful resources, even 
you are not now free from the complications 
of a foreign policy or from questions of diffi- 
culty which tend to increase in number and 
must so increase as time goes on. You are 
meeting these questions with characteristic 
skill. But, if you will turn your eyes from 
this hemisphere to the continent of Europe, 
what will you find? You will find the na- 
tions massed in armed camps, every nerve 
being strained for the increase of armaments 
on land and ruinous expenditure being in- 
curred on an ever-increasing scale in prepara- 
tion for warfare at sea. 

“We read in the pages of history of great 
world movements by which the nations of 
antiquity were shaken to their foundation 
and in many cases perished utterly by the 
operations of war. Nothing remains of many 
of these nations but mouldering relics of de- 
parted greatness, vast mounds of ‘crumbling 
dust marking where great cities once stood 
and now surrounded by desolation. Are we 
sure that we have not questions to solve in 
the future, and it may be in the immediate 
future, of magnitude as great, or even greater, 
than those which convulsed the empires of 
the past? We are men of business, whose 
interests lie in the solution of such questions 
without resort to war. Should we not see to 
it that our influence should ever be brought 
to bear upon governments of whatever de- 
scription to secure by every means in our 
power a peaceful solution in every case, and 
may we not hope that our influence properly 
exerted may be sufficient to secure that end?”’ 


The Kaiser’s Theology. 


The New York Times reports the gist of 
the conversation between the kaiser and 
Prof. Meyer, a well-known Berlin the- 
ologian, when they met recently in Switzer- 
land. It was published in the Bonner 
Zeitung, and is causing a good deal of stir 
in German church circles. 

The conversation seems to have turned 
largely on theology. The kaiser asked 
Prof. Meyer to what school of thought he 
belonged, and stated that he himself was by 
no means orthodox, and was much afraid 
that this was a very sorry confession to make, 
but he could not help making it. 

The kaiser then went over various points 
of theology with great clearness and pre- 
cision. His majesty, it was learned, “‘does 
not live in dogma,’’ and creeds for him have 
not much vital power. For him the Bible 
alone is the supreme authority and rule of 
faith. 

In all questions of life and conduct, the 
kaiser said, he asked himself the question: 
What would Christ do or think on this par- 
ticular matter? Had Christ touched this 
question with his teachings, either directly 
or indirectly? If he had, then the question 
for the kaiser was, How did this teaching 
bear on the question as it was affected by 
modern life and conditions? 

It was his majesty’s belief that pastors 
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should not bother themselves with dogma 
in their sermons; they should place the 
consciences of men in touch with Jesus Christ 
and lead their hearers to the treasures of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

The kaiser’s view on inspiration is ex- 
ceedingly wide. He maintains that inspira- 
tion is a constant, never-ceasing process 
between God and his creatures. 


Charles Gordon Ames: A Memory. 


BY EDA L. SAWYER. 


It is a loss to feel that one’s pastor has 
stepped from his pulpit, never to return 
with his words of cheer, of hope, of urging. 
It is another sort of loss to miss the man on 
whom one pins a childish affection amount- 
ing almost to idolatry. In the Sunday- 
school, surrounded by little ones and older 
ones, alike drawn by his beautiful, keen 
eyes and magnetic smile, he sowed more 
than a few seeds of goodness and sympathy. 

A sense of comradeship seemed to hold 
his older flock about him. With the smaller 
ones, too, he was comrade, friend, sympa- 
thizer; never too busy to pat a small head 
nor to stretch a ready arm when an over- 
zealous little admirer risked safety by speed. 
It was a common sight to the Disciples to 
see the spare, tall figure deeply engaged in 
a game of “London Bridge,’ waiting with 
as deep interest as the small players till 
his turn should come to ‘‘march under.” 
When that turn did come, he brought shouts 
of delight from the small lips by serenely 
dropping to his knees and creeping under 
the tiny, uplifted hands. 

That same ready sympathy and under- 
standing, shining strong and sweet from 
from lips and eyes, convinced the little ones 
that fatherhood, brotherhood were good, 
before the hearer actually understood. His 
tender assurances that the child’s halting 
prayer reached the Almighty Giver has urged 
more than one young heart to earnest, 
steady progress. One of the pictures of 
our pastor fixed firmest in my mind is his 
earnest eyes as he bent to the little ones, 
and quoted favorite lines of Alfred Tennyson: 
“Speak to Him, thou, for He hears.”’ 

More than one youthful ambition found 
its way to the church study, there to await 
a word of cheer and commendation. The 
approval invariably brought with it a sense 
of personal interest and pleasure; and, if 
Dr. Ames’s judgment proved unfavorable, 
the listener was forced to hear the decision. 

“But you’re never satisfied,’ cried one 
young man, in reply to Dr. Ames’s lack of 
enthusiasm. 

“T shall not be satisfied, my friend, until 
your eyes and your heart are fastened upon 
the best that is in you,’’ was the reply. 

His only demand upon his friends and 
acquaintances, that request for “the best,”’ 
has proved the prevailing note in the mem- 
ory of him. The best he always received,— 
the best in ideals, in realizations. Lofty, 
sweet, and pure as his own influences were, 
they called forth like impulses in each and 
every one of his ‘“‘ young folks.”’ 

Dr. Ames has left few sincerer mourners 
than the children he loved and guided so 
patiently and so happily,—young people who 
owe his radiant memory greater and deeper 
tribute than they can ever hope to repay. 
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Unitarian Students in Boston. 


The Young People’s Religious Union is 
co-operating this fall with five of the Bos- 
ton churches,—King’s Chapel, Arlington 
Street, the First Church, the South Con- 
gregational, and the Church of the Dis- 
ciples,—in an endeavor to serve more effec- 
tively than has hitherto been the case the 
Unitarian students from a distance who are 
temporarily resident in the city. 

Few people realize that Boston is one of 
the most important educational centres of 
the country, even when Cambridge with 
Harvard and Radcliffe is excluded. Be- 
sides the larger denominational institutions, 
like Boston University and Boston College, 
there is a host of students here in such in- 
stitutions as Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Simmons College, New England 
Conservatory of Music, Emerson Schoo! of 
Oratory, the Art School of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, the medical schools, and in a dozen 
or more other less well-known institutions. 
The total number of students at these 
various institutions runs well up into the 
thousands: indeed, it has been estimated 
there are every year in Boston from ten to 
fifteen thousand girl students, and probably 
half as many men. Of course many of these 
students come from the immediate vicinity, 
live at home, and are served by their own 
churches; but there remains a large propor- 
tion coming from a distance, not only from 
all over the country, but from foreign lands 
as well. Some—though of course not a great 
number—of these are Unitarians. The 
Boston churches are desirous of reaching 
these Unitarian students, of helping them in 
any way in their power, and of showing 
hospitality to them. 

Last spring the Y. P. R. U., in co-opera- 
tion with the churches named, worked out a 
tentative plan of campaign, and this fall the 
Union and the churches have together issued 
an attractive circular inviting Unitarian 
students from a distance, temporarily resi- 
dent in the city, to attend the services and 
to make themselves known to the ministers 
of the churches. Through the Interde- 
nominational Students’ Committee of the 
Boston Federation of Churches it has been 
possible to have a religious census taken 
in many of the institutions. The names 
of Unitarian students have been turned 
into the Y. P. R. U. room at 25 Beacon 
Street where they have been card-cata- 
logued. Circulars of information about the 
churches have been mailed to them, so that 
it is hoped that every student who has reg- 
istered as a Unitarian has received this at- 
tractive folder, giving information about the 
more important Unitarian churches in the 
city. 

In addition to this publicity work a re- 
ception for Unitarian students and their 
friends living in Boston was held in the 
vestry of the Arlington Street Church on 
the night of Friday, November 1. Un- 
fortunately it was a very stormy night, yet 
a larger number of persons came out for the 
reception than perhaps might have been 
expected under the conditions. The students 
were received by Rev. and Mrs. P. R. Froth- 
ingham, by Rey. and Mrs. Howard N. 
Brown and Rev. and Mrs. Sidney B. Snow 
of King’s Chapel, by Rev. and Mrs. Edward 
Cummings of the South Congregational 
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Church, by Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, presi- 
dent of the Y. P. R, U., and Mrs. Ferrell, 
by Rev. H. W. Foote, and by other officers 
and representatives of the Union and of the 
Arlington Street Church, King’s Chapel, and 
the South Congregational Church. In spite 
of the weather the reception was felt to be a 
real success, and it certainly was an enjoy- 
able affair for those present. ; 

It is earnestly desired that all Unitarian 
students from a distance who are in Boston 
should make themselves known either to 
the officers of the Y. P. R. U. or at some one 
of the co-operating churches. They may 
be sure of a cordial welcome at whichever 
church they-elect to attend while here in 
Boston. 
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International Congress Delegates. 


A pleasant gathering of delegates to the 
Berlin (1910) International Congress of 
Religious Liberals, and of intending dele- 
gates to the forthcoming Congress at Paris 
next summer, took place at the rooms of 
the Twentieth Century Club on the evening 
of October 31. About seventy persons were 
present. Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee, D.D., 
presided with genial humor, and introduced 
the speakers at the banquet, among them 
Revs. C. W. Wendte, B. R: Bulkeley, Carl G. 
Horst, Z. H. Holden, Cyrus Roys, H. H. 
Saunderson, Dr. J. Henry Woods, D. Thorpe, 
Frank H. Burt, Mrs. Alvin R. Bailey, and 
Miss Phillips. Letters, telegrams, and poems 
were read from absent fellow-travellers,— 
Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John, Rev. Dr. I. M. Atwood, Rev. 
Hugo G. Hisenlohr, Mrs. S. M. Gaskill, and 
others. Reminiscences of the former journey 
and anticipations of the coming trip across 
the ocean were happily blended. Dr. Bisbee 
reminded his hearers that all happiness was a 
by-product, not an end in itself, and that a 
journey which had an ideal purpose was 
most likely to yield pleasure and benefit. 


A Request. 


Will any person who is willing to teach 
book-keeping to a Cheerful Letter correspon- 
dent, please send his or her name to Mrs. 
Elmer E. Hudson, 4 Maple Place, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., chairman of the Home Study — 
Department of Cheerful Letter Exchange? 


From Oklahoma City. 


This society could make excellent use 
of Sunday-school hymn-books, lesson sheets, 
or church hymnals. Any society desiring 
to donate books which it no longer uses will 
greatly oblige us. A library of Unitarian 
books could be used successfully. We are 
unable to supply the demand for information 
on Unitarianism, and a loan library would 
be invaluable. Send no hymn-books until 
notifying us: other literature can be sent 
when convenient. 

(Rev.) C. J. Harris, 
1305 NortH Dak STREET, 
OKLAHOMA CIty, OKLA. 


Another Post-card Suggestion. 


To those persons who hesitate about giv- 
ing away old picture post-cards because of 
their containing the names of sender and 
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recipient and personal messages, may I 
recommend a very simple plan? 

Paste the cards together, back to back. 
By thus hiding the address, postmark, etc., 
the cards are made to look quite neat and 
fresh. Children can do this pasting, and 
they enjoy planning which two cards shall 
be put together. Houle: 


Lectures in Boston. 


A course of stereopticon lectures began at 
Bulfinch Place Church on November 6 and 
will be continued weekly on Wednesday 

evenings. Rev. George W. Bicknell began 
the course with a story of personal expe- 
riences during the Civil War. On November 
13 Mr. Nat M. Brigham will lecture on 
“The Grand Canyon of Arizona.” Other 
lectures will follow: November 20, ‘‘ British 
India,’ Mr. Herbert D. Heathfield; No- 
vember 27, ‘Our National Parks,’ Mr. 
Nat M. Brigham; December 4, “The Fore- 
fathers of Jamestown,” Rev. George Hodges, 
D.D.; December 11, ‘‘Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary Music in New England,’’ Miss 
Alice Warren Pope. The last lecture will 
be illustrated by a quartette which will sing 
the old patriotic songs and hymns. Season 
tickets, transferable, are twenty-five cents, 
single lectures ten cents. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


A Comprehensive Plan of Religious 
Education. 


The work to be done by the Department 
of Religious Education falls easily into two 


classes,—the holding of public meetings for 


the benefit of workers and the development 
of a “comprehensive plan’’ of religious edu- 
cation. Concerning the second of these, 
it is desirable that our friends understand 
clearly that the work is of such a nature that 
it must of necessity proceed slowly. We 
have already in our Beacon Series, in 
the One-Topic, Three-Grade Series, and in 
our other publications helps of the highest 
value in Sunday-school work. It has been 
pointed out by those in position to know that 
many of the criticisms which some of our 
constituents have made concerning our 
publications, and particularly concerning 
the Beacon Series, have been the outcome 
of a lack of knowledge of the books them- 
selves. While, therefore, we do not for a 
moment assume that anything our body has 
done is final, we are at least relieved from 
undue haste in providing further material, 
We can, in other words, afford to go slowly 
enough to insure in the final output the 
greatest wisdom of which we are capable. 

It may be too much to say that we contem- 
plate the issuing of a new series of text-books. 
What we have in mind is a thorough study, 
under the best leadership we are able to pro- 
vide, of the whole problem, on the one hand, 
considering the needs of developing life, 
and, on the other, the provisions made by 
our own body and by others, and trying to 
find such a scheme of intellectual and spirit- 
ual guidance as will best develop the 20,000 
children in our Sunday schools into the 
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highest type of men and women. Such a 
scheme requires time. 

In the last number of Religious Educa- 
tion Dr. Starbuck, lecturer on religious 
education in our department, has an admira- 
ble article on “‘ Preparing Religious Leaders,” 
which he wroce as secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Universities and Colleges in the 
Religious Education Association. In _ this 
he points out the significant fact that the 
present-day movement of religious educa- 
tion has had a beginning widely different 
from that of other correlated movements. 
“Biology,” he says, ‘‘had the good luck to 
start slowly, but as its foundation it had re- 
searches such as those of Darwin, Agassiz, 
and Huxley. Experimental psychology had 
its patterns set by the researches of Weber, 
Fechner, and Wundt. In these two fields 
a man is now ashamed to do less than an 
intensely scholarly piece of work. Peda- 
gogy, on the other hand, is having to fight 
some of its hardest battles against an unfort- 
unate heredity due primarily to its easy 
success. It was boomed and boosted through 
child study associations and the like until now 
there are in the United States something 
like 400 ‘professors’ of pedagogy, while at 
the same time most people would agree that 
it is in reality developing slowly in its schol- 
arly aspects,” 

In the same number of Religious Education 
is an article by Prof. Francis G. Peabody 
on ‘‘Leaders for the New World,” in which 
he warns against “the blind leaders of the 
blind masses, the emotional and _ tender- 
hearted, or the self-interested and ambitious, 
whose leadership is that of fervent feeling 
or passionate oratory, but who have not the 
least understanding of the delicate mechan- 
ism with which they so lightly deal.” A 
new situation, he continues in substance, 
has arisen, “which has taken the univer- 
sities by surprise.’’ And he concludes that 
‘*the problem of procuring religious leaders 
turns out to be nothing else than the prob- 
lem of creating consecrated and disciplined 
characters.”’ 

The history of our denominational activi- 
ties in this movement ought to guarantee 
that there will be,no unnecessary delay in 
furnishing the officers and teachers of our 
Sunday schools, who do the actual work 
of religious education among us, with the 
best materials we can possibly produce. 
We have secured as additional coworkers 
one of the leading psychologists in our coun- 
try, and one of the most active and success- 
ful ministers in our body. ‘These, in co- 
operation with the secretary of the depart- 
ment, are in consultation at the present time 
concerning the fundamental principles on 
which the right course of religious education 
should be based. How soon these studies 
will materialize in manuals, or even in a 
scheme of subjects, and whether, when such 
announcements are made, there will be in- 
cluded in the comprehensive plan books 
already in use or new manuals will have to 
be prepared, are matters which at present it 
is impossible to determine. 

We crave the confidence and the patience 
of our constituents, assuring them that as 
soon and as rapidly as it seems wise, an- 
nouncements will be made. In the mean 
time, we ask for co-operation, and will re- 
ceive gladly both criticisms and suggestions 
with regard to manuals now published, 
whether by ourselves or by others, and with 
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regard to other helps that ought to be pro- 
vided, but are not now in existence. The 
task we have undertaken is too serious to per- 
form otherwise than with patient caution, 
with unflagging zeal, and by the co-opera- 
tion of all, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


South Worcester Federation. 
Sr ee = or a 

The fall meeting of the South Worcester 
Federation was held with the Channing 
Guild of West Upton on Sunday, Oct. 20, 
1912. The afternoon session was at 4.45 
o’clock with President Vance D. Batchelor 
in the chair. A selection by the Guild Or- 
chestra, composed of Raymond F. Lyford, 
piano; Vance D. Batchelor, violin; and 
Carleton H. Chapman, clarinet, was followed 
by an address of welcome by Mr. Charles T. 
Aldrich, the president of Channing Guild. 
At roll-call the following societies responded: 
Hopedale, 20; Grafton, 11; Millbury, a 
Westboro, 2; Worcester, 11; Uxbridge, 5; 
and West Upton, 30. The following Nomi- 
nating Committee was elected: Mr. Leslie 
Shumway, Worcester; Mr. Raymond Phipps, 
Hopedale; and Miss Elizabeth Holden, 
Westboro, 

Representative W. A. L. Baxeley of Ux- 
bridge, Republican candidate for senator 
from the Fourth District, urged young people 
to study into what constitutes good citizen- 


ship, to prepare for the work which may be 


Marriages, 


In Brookfield, Mass., October 26, by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Austin Wellington Chickering of West Brookfield 
and Addie Mae Edgerly of Exeter, Me. 


Deaths. 


STEVENS.—At Greenville, Mass., suddenly, on October 
18, Isabella Bardwell Stevens, widow of Humphrey Stevens, 
aged 81 years. 


PRATT.—At Winchester, October 25, George Everett 
Pratt, in his 63d year. Funeral services were held at his 
late residence, 5 Grove Street, on October 28. Interment 
was at Leominster, Mass. Rev. Joel H. Metcalf conducted 
the services at both places. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 
A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received, Lllustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 

W ANTED A situation as companion to an elderly 

lady. Best of reference. Near Boston 


preferred. Address H., Christian Register Office, 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va 


See ENCED ORGANIST and choir director 

would like a position in or near Boston. Address 
M. J. M., care of Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


REV. ARTHUR MAY KNAPP, having recently 

returned from Japan, will respond to invitations for 
pulpit supply and for talks to clubs, etc., on Far Eastern 
topics. Address 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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before them, and to take a keen interest in 
politics and government. Rev. Edward H. 
Brenan of Ware took as his subject ‘What 
Religion means to Young People.” 

The evening session was at 6.45 o'clock. 
The church quartette assisted, and Mr. 
Chapman gave a clarinet solo, The speaker 
was Rev. A. M. Foster of «Uxbridge, on 
“What does it mean to be Religious?” 

The meeting adjourned at 7.45 o’clock. 
The enthusiasm and attention at this meet- 
ing were very marked, and all pronounced 
it the best the federation ever held. 

May A. LELAND, 
Secretary. 


THE RECEPTION TO STUDENTS. 


The reception planned for the students 
in Boston by the Young People’s Religious 
Union, co-operating with five of the Boston 
churches,—Arlington Street, First Church, 
Church of the Disciples, King’s Chapel, and 
the South Congregational,—was held in the 
Arlington Street Church vestry, on Friday 
evening, November 1, from eight to ten 
o’clock. Owing to a severe rainstorm, only 
about fifty-six ventured out, but those who 
did so had ample opportunity to meet pleas- 
antly most of the ministers of these churches 
and their wives as well as other prominent 
workers. Mrs. Dudley H. Ferrell and Mrs. 
Paul Revere Frothingham presided over the 
refreshments while several of the young 
men acted as ushers. Music was furnished 
by members of the Herford Club, while Miss 
Lillian Buck read most acceptably. 

The affair was in charge of a committee 
consisting of Miss Emily J. Cline, Miss 
Caroline S. Burrage, and Mr. O. Arthur 
MeMurdie; and it is believed that sufficient 
interest has been aroused to warrant making 
such an occasion an annual one. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, No- 
vember 11, at 11 A.M. Rev. George F. Pratt 
of Dorchester will preside. Rev. Joseph P. 
MacCarthy, Ph.D., of Waltham will speak on 
“Kant’s Earlier Theistic Ideas.”” Discussion 
open to all. 


The Post-office Mission Workers of the 
Middle States and Canada meet for Confer- 
ence at 11 A.M. on Monday, November 18, 
at 104 East 20 Street, New York. All who 
are interested in the distribution of Unitarian 
literature are invited. Mrs. C. E. St. John 
will preside. 


Rev. Robert D. Van Tassel, formerly of 
the Universalist Fellowship, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the Western 
States, is hereby commended to our ministry 
and churches. Fellowship granted May 1, 
1912. W. H. Pulsford, F. M. Bennett, 
Ernest C. Smith, Committee. 


Churches. 


Laconia, N.H.—The Unitarian Church, 
Rev. George L. Thompson: Services for 
November were announced as follows: ‘‘The 
Responsibility of Citizenship’; ‘The Ever- 
lasting Mercy’’; “I was in Prison’; and 
“A Thanksgiving Sermon.” 
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LoviIsvinLE, Ky.—The Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. Maxwell Savage: On October 
29 Mr. James H. Rogers of Cleveland for- 
mally opened the new organ with a recital. 
The church was crowded with at least eight 
hundred people. Many others could not get 
in. The new organ, costing $10,000, was 
built by Moller & Co. of Hagerstown, Md., 
and placed in the church during the last sum- 
mer. At the recital it was announced that 
the trustees have in hand every dollar neces- 
sary to pay for it. 


RocuEsteR, N.Y.—The First Unitarian 
Congregational Church, Rey. William C. 
Gannett, D.D., Rev. Edwin A. Rumball. 
The twenty-third annual outline of the 
Rochester Unity Club looks forward to 
twelve studies, most of them ethical, of 
“William James as he can be known by 
those who never met him.’”’ The programme 
is most interesting and promises distinct 
profit to all fortunate enough to share in it. 
The topics proposed for each evening’s dis- 
cussion would be found full of suggestion 
for such classes as have not yet planned the 
season’s work. 

Personals. 


Rev. Martin K. Schermerhorn, who was 
pastor of the Church of the Unity in Boston 
forty years ago, and was chaplain of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
in 1872 at the Old South Meeting-house, 
is doing research work at Harvard Univer- 
sity in the departments of philosophy and 
of anthropology. He has spent the past 
year at Oxford University. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 


Unitarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged........0....0..eceeee $2,335.78 
Oct. 2. Mrs. Lovisa E. Hawley, Cortland, N.Y., 100.co 
8. Miss Alice Cheever, Dedham, Mass.. . 10.00 

17. Society in Sterling, Mass..... at 25.00 

21. Society in Quincy, Ill........ nay 30.00 

23. Society in New Bedford, Mass....... 25.00 


25. Frederic H. Hedge, Brookline, Mass.. 10.co 


. North Society, Salem, Mass. (first an- 


‘© 
‘ nual instalment of bequest of Mrs. 

Emeline D. Whipple)............. 50.00 
30. R. N. Adams, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 10.06 
3x. Associate Members... 0000s. .ueus 8.10 


$3,103.04 


Henry M. Wiwiiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


A critical study of the Pentateuch is con- 
ducted each Friday morning at half-past 
nine by Miss Harriet E. Johnson, After 
explaining the documentary hypothesis and 
showing passages attributed to the different 
authors, the exegesis of the books will be 
taken up. Prof. Mitchell’s “The World 
before Abraham,” which includes an intro- 
duction to Genesis, is used among other 
reference books to guide in this study. In 
the Friday morning lessons the historical 
books are being studied with Mrs. Guild. 
The mornings with the Bible are very valu- 
able, not only because the Bible has been, 
and long will be, a background for religious 
instruction, but because its study contributes 
so largely toward personal development. 

Those who hold tickets to the Thursday 
lectures are reminded that this week’s 
Thursday programme will be given on 
Friday, the 8th, when the class visits the 
Parental School at West Roxbury, and that 
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the next lecture in Channing Hall in this 
course will be given November 14, at the 
usual hour, 10.30. 


Lowell Institute Lectures. a 


Dr. Josiah Royce, professor of philosophy 
at Harvard University, will give a course 
of eight lectures on ‘‘The Problem of Chris- 
tianity,’’ in Huntington Hall, 491 Boylston 
Street, at eight o’clock evenings as follows:— 

“The Problem and the Method,’”’? Novem- 
ber 18 (Monday); ‘‘The Idea of the Uni- 
versal Community,’’ November 21 (Thurs- 
day); ‘‘The Moral Burden of the Individual,” 
November 25°(Monday); ‘‘The Realm of 
Grace,’’ November 27 (Wednesday); ‘‘ Time 
and Guilt,” December 2 (Monday); ‘“ Atone- 
ment,” December 5 (Thursday); ‘The 
Christian Doctrine of Life,” December 9 
(Monday); ‘’The Modern Mind and the 
Christian Ideas,”” December 12 (Thursday). 

Tickets may. be secured, free of charge, 
by applying by mail to the Curator of the 
Lowell Institute, 491 Boylston Street, Boston, 
and enclosing one stamped addressed enve- 
lope for each ticket desired. Other free 


lectures in the Lowell Institute are announced | 


in the programme, to be had likewise by 
sending to the Curator a stamped addressed 
envelope. ¥ 


A Unitarian Layman’s Inspiration. 


In the year-book of Unity Church, Mont- 
clair, N.J., is a little article which reveals 
the real spiritual impulse that quietly sways 
the lives of so many liberal laymen. : 

The following, found in the office desk 
of a member of Unity Church after his death, 
sets forth, better than any formulation of 
principles could express it, a personal ideal 
for which the church stands:— 

“Let me do my work each day; and, if 
the darkened hours of despair overcome me, 
may I not forget the strength that com- 
forted ine in the desolation of other times, 
May I still remember the bright hours which 
found me walking over the silent hills of my 


childhood or dreaming on the margin of the. 


quiet river, when a light glowed within me, 
and I promised my early God to have courage 


amidst the temptations of the changing 


years. Spare me from bitterness and the 
sharp passions of unguarded moments. May 
I not forget that poverty and riches are of 
the spirit. Though the world know me not, 
may my thoughts and actions be such that 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute In the City 
| of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 


Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 


Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 
Number of children in charge increased 20% 
Total expense increased 18% 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11% 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
SecrETaRY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT.’ 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatle: 


De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana i 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B., FIELD, Supt., 279 Tremont St. 


R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip V0 


Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
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The Sun Never Sets 
On A Glenwood Range 


It Makes Cooking Easy the World Over. 


Makes Cooking Easy. 


Glenwood. 


Write today for handsome free booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Range to Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass, 


St. Paul, Minn., 


Weir Stove Co., June 7, 
Taunton, Mass. 


Gentlemen:—I intend calling on 
your Chicago Agent about the 
17th of June to see your stock of 
Glenwood Ranges as I wish to 
select one for a friend in South 
Africa, and also one for myself. 


In the year 1886 I purchased 
a Glenwood Range and after us- 
ing it for fifteen years in South 
Africa and transporting it 380 
miles from Natal to the Trans- 
vaal on an ox team, and using it 
under varying circumstances 
with various kinds of fuel, Iam 
pleased to be able to state that 
your stove gave entire satisfac- 
tion both as regards utility and 
economy. 


Yours truly, 
Schmeld. 


Valdez, Alaska, 
August 25, 1910. 
Weir Stove Co., 
Taunton, Mass. 
Gentlemen:— The Cabinet Glenwood 
range arrived in good order and havin 
given it a good trial, can truly say j 
iam more than pleased. It is the best 
and uses less fuel than any range that 
I ever had. 
Yours von tay 
Mrs. H. T. Whitley. 


Ranges 
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shall keep me friendly with myself. Lift 
my eyes from the earth and let me not forget 
the uses of the stars. Forbid that I should 
judge others, lest I condemn myself. Let me 
not follow the clamor of the world, but walk 
calmly in my own path. Give me a few 


friends who will love me for what I am, and 


keep ever burning before my vagrant steps 
the kindly light of hope And, though age 


and infirmity overtah- 


‘ne and I come not 


ters of public health. The Darmstadt Ga- 


within reach of the castle of my dream, teach 
me still to be thankful for life, and for time’s 
olden memories that are good and sweet, 
and may the evening’s twilight find me gentle 
still.”"—Christian Life. 


The Grand Duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt 
takes an earnest and active interest in mat- 


zelle mentions that she has recently devised 
a novel expedient for promoting sanitary 
reforms. She is arranging with the local 
match factories to print on every match-box 
a few of the fundamental rules of domestic 
hygiene. By this device she hopes to render 
those rules familiar in even the humblest 
and remotest cottages. 
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Pleasantries. 


Caller: ‘‘You know, there was something 
I wanted to say to you, but it has quite gone 
out of my mind. I can’t remember what it 


was.’’ Maiden (hopefully): ‘It wasn’t good- 
night, was it?’ —Woman’s Home Companion. 
““My dear,’ said Mr. N. to Mrs. N. 


“what name did I understand you to call the 
new hired girl?”’ ‘‘Japan,’’ replied Mrs. N., 
briefly. ‘‘And, pray, why such an odd name, 
my dear?” ‘‘Because she is so hard on 
China.’—Detroit Free Press. 

A philanthropic lady of Boston owns 
tenement-house property, which she has 
equipped with modern improvements. Ask- 
ing a tenant if she did not find the bath-tub 
a great convenience, she received the unex- 
pected reply: ‘“‘Dear, yes, ma’am. I never 
had anything like it for keeping potatoes in.” 


The thrifty German proprietor of a circu- 


lating library charged for wear and tear. 
One volume came back to his scrutiny. 
““See here,’ he exclaimed, ‘there is a hole 


on page nineteen of my beautiful book. And, 
see here,”’ he went on, turning over the leaf, 
‘‘there’s another on page twenty.’’—San 
Francisco Argonaut. 


A farmer in a crowded city street, hit by 
an automobile, pulled himself up unhurt, but 
dazed, when a motor-cycle again knocked 
him down. A policeman picked him up and 
said, ‘‘Wasn’t it enough to have an auto 
run over you without waiting for a motor- 
cycle?’”’ ‘How was I to know the old one 
had a colt following it?’’ was the indignant 
reply. 


Mrs. William Waldorf Astor entertained 
a wee lassie at luucheon one day some years 
ago. On the departure of the small guests, 
of whom there were several, the hostess 
kissed each good-bye, and expressed the wish 
that each and every one had had a good 
time. ‘‘Yes’m, thank you,” said one, to 
the lady’s no small amusement, ‘I’ve had 
a very nice time, only the peas weren’t 
cooked enough.’’—IJnterior. 


One day when old Archbishop Howley 
drove up, in the fashion deemed. necessary, 
to the door of the House of Lords, and a 
Quaker addressed him, ‘Friend Howley, 
what would the Apostle Paul have said if he 
had seen these four horses and the purple 
liveries?”’ the benignant Primate, in no 
way fluttered, made reply, ‘‘Doubtless the 
apostle would have remarked that things 
were very mutch changed for the better since 
his time.’’—Christian World. 


Mrs. Stowe once returned home, 
missing a train, to wait for 
She had been seated about half an hour 
when Prof. Stowe came in, looked about 
him with a preoccupied air, but did not 
speak to her. She thought his behavior 
strange, and amused herself by watching 
him. At last the situation became so 
extraordinary that she began to laugh. 
“Why, he exclaimed, with a most aston- 
ished air, ‘‘is that you? I thought it was 
one of my visions!’’—Hxchange. 


after 
the next one. 


In the days when the Clyde was navigable 
to Glasgow for only very small vessels, a 
steamer stuck in the mud near Renfrew, and 
the skipper was not sparing in strong lan- 
guage. While waiting for the rising tide, he 
saw a little girl approaching the river with 
a bucket to fetch some water. This was too 
much for the poor captain, and, leaning over 
the side, he thus addressed her, ‘‘If you tak’ 
ae drap o’ water oot here till I get afloat, I’ll 
warm yer ear for’t.”’—Scottish-A merican. 
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PIPE & REED 


CHURCH 
Lt TEY w OR 
| () 120 BOYLSTONST. 
jaw BOSTON — MASS. 3 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


"Ze c hed eh tp ed a. 115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 66 WALL 8T. 
SHE STEBHENSON | arbage Re 
=<uiSS ss No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. BOSTON NEW YORK 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srernenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


BARING BROTHERS & 6O., LTD, 
LONDON 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H, STARK 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


‘““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL ree: Hs Per 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, matured. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. L. Wutre, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


LARGE QUARTO. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anpovia, n.. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate dormitories. New buildings. Six 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elementary Work. 
College Certificate privileges. Free tuition to ten students. 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 
too Acres. $250 a year; no extras. For catalogue ad- 
dress Francis TREADWAY Crayton, A.M., B.D., Principal. 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN,N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUELA.ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 3oth year, September 
23,1912. Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles River opposite Soldiers’ Field, Preparatory depart- 
ment for Younger boys, Mr. Reed will be at the school every 
morning in September, at other times by appointment. 

George H. Browne, A.M., Pp 

Rev. Willard Reed, A.M., } Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
twenty combinations and more than eight hundred pipes. 
It is designed especially for teaching and practice purposes. 
Professor. Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
on the organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mount Ipa 
ScHooL, GEorGcE F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 


A. 
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The MacDutfie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principales 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 
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